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WHAT IS THE NEED OF FUTURE PROBATION ?* 


PROGRESSIVE orthodoxy, in the sense of the Andover pro- 
fessors, contains a constant and a variable element; the constant 
taken from dogmatic and historical Christianity, as they under- 
stand it, the variable being a development in the apprehension 


and use of Christian doctrines. As Protestants, they take the 
doctrines of the Reformation as being substantially the genuine 
doctrines of apostolic and catholic Christianity; and their 
specific form of Protestantism is the Puritan type, which gave 
character and form to the primitive New England theology. 
The Unitarian rationalism which arose and spread in Massa- 
chusetts was regarded as a movement of progress; but it had no 
appearance of being a progressive orthodoxy—t.e., a development 
of the New England form of Calvinism. It was a renunciation 
of the entire system, and a falling back upon philosophical 
Theism, with an infusion of a diluted Christianity. 

The Andover Seminary was founded for the purpose of 
resisting the Unitarianism of Cambridge and maintaining the 
old Puritan orthodoxy. A very strict and minute creed was 
formulated, as an obligatory standard of doctrine for the instruc- 
tors in the Seminary, and the tenure of the large property be- 
queathed by the founders was made to depend on the faithful 
preservation of this doctrinal standard. The present contro- 
versy between Dr. Park and his adherents of the old school on 
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one side, and the five professors, with their adherents of the new 
school of progressive orthodoxy, on the-other, turns on the ques. 
tion whether this new theology is really orthodox or heterodox, 
By orthodox is meant conformed to the doctrinal standard of 
Andover ; and by heterodox, divergent from this formula. The 
plea in defence of the new theology does not pretend that it is 
literally and in all respects in conformity with the formula, but 
merely that it is in conformity with its substantial doctrines. It 
is claimed that the substance of orthodoxy, as held by the Re- 
formers, received in Puritan New England, and embodied in the 
Andover creed, is the constant element in the new theology of 
progressive orthodoxy. On this plea the profession of holding 
and teaching the Andover creed, and the retaining of the prop- 
erty of the Seminary, are justified, although the theology of the 
professors is, in a sense, new; because the new is a development 
of the old theology, and orthodoxy itself is the subject of the 
progressive movement. I will not go into this question of litiga- 
tion. A deeper and more generally interesting question is that 
of the conformity of the new theology with genuine, apostolic 
Christianity. Its advocates profess to seek for this conformity, 
and they think that by their progressive movement they are 
gaining better interpretations of the ancient and original faith 
delivered by the apostles to the church than those of their fore- 
runners in Protestant theology, or even of those of the early 
Fathers and Doctors whom they hold in reverence. 

I have no fault to find with the notion of progressive ortho- 
doxy in the abstract. In the concrete it is necessary to deter- 
mine, first, what genuine orthodoxy is, and then what kind and 
method of progress is meant, before any clear and definite judg- 
ment can be pronounced upon any particular system of theology 
which is called progressive orthodoxy. I firmly believe that the 
creed which the church has received and handed down is the 
basis and foundation of an orthodox theology which is, by its 
very nature, progressive. In other words, I believe in a devel- 
opment of Christian doctrine in the church, in the Catholic sense. 
Philosophy is progressive, every other science is progressive, 
from first principles, from ascertained truths and facts, along 
scientific lines of development and improvement. So, also, 
theology, as a science, is progressive. 

It is quite possible, therefore, that intelligent and studious 
Protestants, in their investigation of doctrines which have been 
retained in their theology from the ancient tradition, may attain 
to some better interpretations of these doctrines than those 
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which were heretofore current in the religious bodies to which 
they belong. They may also ameliorate the errors which have 
been mixed with these doctrines, so as to make them less obnox- 
ious; or even eliminate some of them entirely. The Calvinistic 
system, above all others, is incapable of remaining long in a 
quiescent state. The mind of New England was always restless 
under its disturbing influence, and has been making a continual 
effort to adjust its doctrines into harmony with the dictates of 
reason and the grand Theistic and Christological conceptions 
which have been disclosed by revelation. The present Andover 
professors are only working out an inherited tendency. It is 
simply impossible that a creed, formulated by a few worthy and 
benevolent old gentlemen and ladies in the early part of the 
century, should have power to secure perpetual immobility of 
doctrine in a place like Andover, where there is so much learn- 
ing and intellectual activity. Whether or no the property can 
be legally held, or the subscription to the creed be justly made, 
by a wide interpretation of the intentions of the founders, thus 
much is evident. It is evident that the old theology of Dr. 
Porter, Dr. Woods, and Dr. Park cannot be held and taught by 
theological professors from any other motive than personal con- 
viction. Whichever way the dispute may be settled about the 
right of domicile of the new theology at Andover, progressive 
orthodoxy cannot be put down by authority, and it is bound to 
hold its ground against the unprogressive orthodoxy, or even to 
gain ground upon it. 

There are two reasons for this. One is that the old theology 
is unsatisfactory, so that there is a mental necessity for seeking a 
new one, This is the reason why the Unitarian rationalism met 
with so much success. Unitarianism is, to use a common expres- 
sion, played out. Even Carlyle could see that the faith of the 
Nicene Creed is the only genuine Christianity, and that the only 
alternative to this kind of Christianity is no Christianity at all. A 
new theology cannot attract or make a strong impression upon 
religious-minded Protestants, unless it presents itself under the 
guise of orthodoxy as well as in the attitude of progression. 

This is the second reason why the new theology has a great 
present advantage over every other scheme or form of religious 
teaching in New England, whether professing to be distinctively 
orthodox or distinctively progressive. The very name which 
it assumes is taking, attractive, and full of promise. If it fulfils 
its promise by vindicating its claim to orthodoxy, while at the 
same time opening the way to a really progressive advance to- 
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ward a more rational and satisfactory apprehension and pre- 
sentation of Christianity, it is likely to achieve a decided and 
wide success in winning the adhesion of thoughtful and religious. 
minded Protestants, and to become generally popular. 

As to its orthodoxy, it certainly does retain and lay at its foun. 
dation some essential doctrines which are contained in the Cath- 
olic theology and are acknowledged also by the so-called ortho- 
dox Protestants as fundamental parts of their own theology. 

As to its claim of being progressive, I am free to acknowledge 
that it is an improvement, in some respects, upon every form of 
Calvinism. 

It is a matter of no moment how far it conforms to or diverges 
from. any of the Protestant Confessions of Faith or the Andover 
creed. They pretend to very little authority, and possess none 
at all. How far it conforms to the genuine orthodoxy of Catholic 
theology I do not intend to discuss with a view to a thorough 
and minute comparison. It approximates in several points closely 
enough to the Catholic doctrine, and in other respects harmonizes 
sufficiently with very probable doctrines of Catholic theologians, 
to warrant the admission that it is orthodox by comparison with 
either Calvinism on the one side or Unitarianism on the other. 
It is a system, or a germ of a system, of doctrine, which cannot 
develop into pantheism, pure rationalism, or agnosticism any more 
than it can revert back to the original type of Calvinism. It 
presents the Theism on which Christianity is based in such a way 
as to bring into prominent view admirable conceptions of the 
divine perfections and the relations of the creation to its Creator. 
It confesses the Trinity of Persons in God, and it places the In- 
carnation of the Son—confessing that in this mystery he unites in 
his person the divine and human natures—as the corner-stone of 
the whole structure of doctrine which it attempts to build. 
With the doctrine of the Incarnation are united those of the 
universal atonement for sin and the redemption of mankind. 
There are also certain views respecting the universal mediation 
of Christ which I will presently notice, and in general a very 
elevated and broad Christology, which justly entitles this new 
theology to call itself, as it does by preference over every other 
designation, “ Christocentric.” It is plain that there is no ten- 
dency toward Unitarianism in such views. Yet some obnoxious 
doctrines of Calvinism have been eliminated or ameliorated 
which were the great stumbling-blocks over which the original 
Unitarians tripped and fell. It would not be surprising, therefore, 
if many of those who are wearied of that jejune substitute for 
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Christianity—viz., Unitarianism—should be won back to a belief 
in the true divinity of Jesus Christ by the new theology. 

Its corner-stone, as I have said, is the doctrine of the In- 
carnation. Thisis no new doctrine, but the very dogma which 
the new theology inherits from the old orthodoxy as the basis 
of that orthodoxy which it claims to hold in common with it 
and with the doctrine of the ancient Christianity. Nevertheless, 
it presents this doctrine and inferences from it in such a way 
that it furnishes the elements of a system of theology and re- 
ligious philosophy so different from even the latest modification 
of Calvinism as to give rise to the appellation of new or progres- 
sive. 

The idea which the Andover professors present of the reason 
and motive of the Incarnation makes it to be, so to speak, of the 
original and primary intention of God in the creative act. The 
atonement for sin was a sequel of the first intention of the Son ot 
God to become man, as a mediator in a wider and more universal 
sense than that which is involved in the office of a redeemer. 
Christ did not come solely in order to die for men, but he died 
for men because he was to.come, and sin made it necessary that 
he should come to die and rise again for their redemption and 
salvation. 

Moreover, the Incarnation is not exclusively for the exaltation 
and glorification of humanity, but for all angels, for all rational 
creatures, and for the entire universe. The Incarnate Word is 
universal mediator, bringing God into union with all creatures, 
and all creatures into union with God, so far as each kind is 
capable of union. He is for all, and all are for him. As the 
greatest of God’s works, the crown of creation, the Incarnation is 
that which God chiefly intended, all else being in a relation of 
subordination to this final term of creative wisdom, power, and 
goodness, 

Even Janet, a mere Theist and no Christian, saw, as through 
a glass darkly, something grand in this idea: 


“To solve this problem Malebranche had uttered this séngular and pro- 
found thought, that the end of creation was the Incarnation of JesusChrist. 
It was in prevision of the Incarnation that the world had been made. The 
Incarnation, in place of being a miracle, on this hypothesis, was reason 
itself, the ultimate law of the universe. ‘God,’ he says (Entretiens Méta- 
phys., ix. 1), ‘finds in the Incarnation of the Word a motive, not invincible 
but sufficient, to take the part of creator, a part little worthy of him with- 
out this déxouement which he finds in his wisdom to satisfy his goodness.’ ’”* 


* Janet’s Final Causes, last chapter, Edinb. Translation. 
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The view of the Incarnation above briefly stated is not an 
invention or discovery of the Andover professors, neither was 
itof Malebranche. It was the doctrine of the entire Scotist 
school and has been embraced by other eminent theologians. I 
have no time to dwell longer on this fascinating part of my sub- 
ject, but must proceed to show how the Andover professors have 
deduced from premises derived from the universal relations of 
the Incarnation their peculiar views of probation. 

Since Christ came on the earth because he was the predestin- 
ed head of the human race, and not merely because he willed 
to redeem and save a small number of elected men, he is the Re. 
deemer and Saviour of mankind as mankind, and his atonement is 
universal. The universality of the atonement is a Catholic doc- 
trine. As every human being, as such, is a descendant of Adam, 
so every one, as a descendant of Adam, is a relative by blood of 
Christ, the Incarnate Son of God, through his human nature by 
which he is the Son of Man. And, as such, he is capable of re. 
ceiving the application of his atonement. 

The Andover professors say, very truly, that no individual 
man is actually made a son of God by adoption, or made secure of 
salvation, by the mere fact of the universal redemption of man. 
kind. Each one, singly for himself, must come into a personal re- 
lation to the Redeemer, and must be personally sanctified, in 
order to be saved. The immediate, universal effect of the atone- 
ment is to make all mankind capable of salvation from sin and its 
consequences, and capable of inheriting everlasting life. Here 
comes in their doctrine of probation. What is peculiar in it is 
just this: that no individual of the human race can be saved un- 
less he is placed in a state of probation in which he can, by intel- 
ligent and voluntary acts, appropriate to himself the grace of the 
Redeemer, with freedom and power to the contrary. When his 
final choice is determined, then his probation is over and his 
destiny is fixed for eternity, either to be with Christ in his king- 
dom for ever, or to be shut out for ever into the outer darkness. 
Those to whom the Gospel is preached have their probation in this 
life. But a great multitude of human beings die before they are 
capable of receiving the Gospel, or without having had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing it, and of either receiving or rejecting the grace 
and salvation proffered to all men by Christ. It is inferred from 
the universality of the atonement that it ought to be made known, 
with the offer of pardon, grace, and salvation through the atoning 
Lamb of God, Jesus Christ, to every single human being, with- 
out exception, before his eternal destiny is irrevocably fixed. 
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Consequently, those who have not a fair and sufficient prob: tion 
in this life must have one after death, before the Last Judgment, 
which is the final term of the present order. 

This is a very plausible plea, but there are a few preliminary 
difficulties to be settled before it can be admitted. 

In the first place, it is taken for granted that all human beings, 
even infants and idiots, would necessarily be doomed to everlast- 
ing misery but for the provision of mercy which is made for 
them through the atonement. Why is this? Because they are 
supposed to be all sinners, to whom this doom is justly due. 
Moreover, they are incapable of repentance of themselves, and. 
unable to do anything but to keep on sinning. But how is it that 
all mankind are sinners from the beginning of their existence in 
this helpless way ? 

The answer of the Old Calvinists is clear and prompt, and is 
too well known to need repetition. The Neo-Calvinists, having 
rejected the old explanation, can only answer this difficult ques- 
tion ina vague manner. They say that the sin and fall of Adam 
caused some detrimental change in the condition of the human 
race, by reason of which all men infallibly and unavoidably begin 
to sin as soon as they can, and keep on sinning until the grace of 
God takes effect upon them, when they are morally changed, and 
begin to act from holy motives, so that they are in the way of 
becoming eventually perfectly sanctified and attaining their final 
salvation. 

Now, the New Theologians hold to the distinct individuality 
of each soul in its ethical state and relations, and they deny all 
possibility of transfer of merit and demerit, righteousness and 
guilt. They affirm the freedom of the will as necessary to a 
veritable probation, and, in short, disown altogether the old 
notions of the guilt of Adam being imputed to his posterity, 
and his sin being transmitted as a depraved nature by generation 
from parents to children. They have, therefore, no ground to 
Stand upon from which they can logically advance to the posi 
tion that mankind as a unit is in a lost and helpless moral state, 
from which it needs redemption by the atonement of a divine 
Saviour. The notion of a set of rational creatures being cre- 
ated in an environment so ill-adapted to their nature that they 
must unavoidably do nothing but sin from the beginning to the 
end of their life, is absurd; and it is totally subversive of the 
doctrine of free will, of a moral order, and of a just and benevo- 
lent Providence. 

There is no way out of this labyrinth without abjuring root 
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and branch the whole Lutheran and Calvinistic system, and 
reverting back to Catholic theology. 

The starting-point of all these errors is in the ignoring or de- 
nying the essential distinction between the natural and the super- 
natural orders; between those relations of rational creatures to 
their Creator which are established by the creative act, and 
other relations of the same creatures to God as the author of 
grace which are established by a gratuitous elevation of the sub- 
jects of this grace into the plane of a supernatural destiny. 

Adam received preternatural endowments giving an integrity 
and perfection to his nature far above its essential dignity. He 
received sanctifying grace and supernatural gifts which elevat- 
ed and adorned his intellect and will in a manner worthy of a son 
of God and an heir of the kingdom of heaven. These gifts he re- 
ceived not merely as a personal possession, but also in trust for 
mankind, as the origin, founder, father, and head of the human 
race. Their continuance and transmission were made dependent 
on his obedience and fidelity under the test of a probation in 
which he failed, sinned, and fell, thus forfeiting the higher and 
supernatural life for all mankind. In consequence of this sin we 
are all born mortal men and in a state of privation of the grace 
of God, which is the supernatural life of the soul. It is in this 
sense that we are all said to have sinned and fallen in Adam, and 
in this sense it is true that “if One died for all, then were all 
dead.” Hence the need of atonement and redemption, if men 
were to be restored to their lost inheritance. 

I come now upon the question of probation. No doubt it lies 
in the plan and purpose of God that for all rational beings of 
whose existence and vocation to a supernatural destiny we know 
anything positively, the goal of final attainment should be reached 
by the way of probation. The angels passed through a proba- 
tion by which a multitude of these exalted spirits have attained 
to celestial glory and beatitude, while another multitude have 
forfeited, by disobedience and rebellion, the crowns which were 
proposed to them. Adam and Eve were placed in a state of pro- 
bation when they were created and constituted in the state of 
original righteousness. If their posterity had inherited their ori- 
ginal birthright, doubtless each one would have had his own 
individual probation to undergo. In the present. state of lapsed 
and repaired nature, all men who attain the due development 
and use of their rational faculties come under the conditions of a 
moral probation. 

The Andover professors seem to think that this general law is 
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a necessary law which springs from the very nature of a finite 
rational being. There is no foundation for such an assumption. 
It is just as easy for God to create a perfect world, a perfect ani- 
mal, a perfect spirit, instantaneously, as it is to produce the final 
result he intends by a gradual process. He could easily have 
placed any number of pure spirits, and any number of embodied 
spirits, in a state of perfect holiness and beatitude, with the 
Incarnate Word reigning over them, in the kingdom of heaven, 
without any probation, in the first instant of creation, if he 
had willed to do so. Itis impossible to point out in such a way 
of proceeding anything incongruous to the divine perfections. 
Doubtless the way he has chosen is one in which the divine wis- 
dom has found a sufficient reason for preference. Doubtless 
God has a sufficient reason for subjecting rational creatures to a 
probation with all its incidental risks to individuals, and all the fore- 
seen consequences of sin and suffering which actually follow. 
But we cannot infer that his choice was limited to the alternative 
of not creating at all or of creating according to his actual plan. 

In like manner, we cannot infer from the general law of proba- 
tion which actually prevails that this law has no exceptions. In 
respect to human beings, there is no reason for supposing that 
there is no way open for infants, for those adults who are mo- 
rally on a par with infants, for idiots, to receive the grace of 
Christ and to attain to everlasting life, except by giving them 
some extraordinary chance by the way of probation. 

In point of fact all such who receive baptism are regenerated, 
and, if they die without attaining the use of reason, are translated 
to heaven, without having concurred in any way, by any acts of 
their own, with the grace of God. So, also, whatever provision 
was made for infants before the Sacrament of Baptism was insti- 
tuted sufficed for them to®rescue them from original sin and its 
consequences. 

As for allthose who are left in the condition in which they are 
born, without any means of attaining salvation, until they die, there 
is no reason for supposing that their final destiny is one of everlast- 
ing misery. Where there is no actual sin there is no demerit, no- 
thing which exacts from justice the privation of that natural 
perfection and felicity which are due to rational nature as such, and 
for which it has essentially an exigency and an aptitude. This 
class of human beings may be left out of the discussion altogether. 
We have, then, to consider only those who actually attain to the 
full use of their rational faculties, and who are therefore necessarily 
in a state of probation. These are divided into two classes— 
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those to whom the Gospel is distinctly proposed and to whom the 
ordinary means of grace are offered, and those whoare destitute of 
these privileges. It is admitted that all who belong to the first 
class bave their probation only in this life. The rest of mankind, 
it is maintained by the advocates of progressive orthodoxy, have 
no sufficient opportunity of receiving the benefits of the atonement 
in this life. But as Christ has died for all men, there ought to bea 
way of salvation open to all. Therefore they to whom the way 
is not opened in this life must have a probation and an opportu- 
nity of salvation after death. 

Let us suppose now, for the moment, that the acquisition and 
exercise of that faith which is necessary for salvation to an adult 
who has the use of reason are impossible to the great multitude 
of the heathen. Why is it that our friends of the new theology 
revolt so strongly from the supposition that they may be left to 
the light and the moral force which belong to their nature, and to 
the destiny hereafter which corresponds to their moral conduct 
under the natural law? It is chiefly because they look on them 
as being unavoidably sinners, incapable of attaining to a state of 
intellectual and moral rectitude, and doomed to a state of perpetual 
and helpless misery, unless a way of forgiveness and reconciliation 
to God through Christ is opened to them in the next world. It 
is chiefly this notion of rational creatures being pressed down into 
a state of perpetual sin and misery by an irresistible force from 
without, which makes any doctrine which seems to contain it so 
abhorrent to them. 

I agree and sympathize with them in this sentiment. But I 
deny altogether that men as they are now born, in the state of 
nature denuded of grace, are under any such pressure upon their 
free will that they are unable to keep the precepts of the natural 
law, and are always sinning in their moral acts. It is a fact that 
a large proportion of men do commit mortal sins, that many are 
great and habitual sinners, and that the world is full of sin. But 
I deny that all men have grievously sinned. Many of those who 
have received the grace of Christ in their infancy have even lived 
to old age in perfect baptismal innocence. Human nature before 
regeneration is not depraved and bad. It is weak, liable to sin, 
and, if totally abandoned to itself, would be unequal to the effort 
of keeping the whole natural law for any long time, in face of the 
difficulties and temptations which are incident to human life as its 
current actually runs in this present state of things. Nevertheless, 
man can. by his unaided power, keep any precept of the natural 
law which is binding onhim. He can do acts morally good. He 
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is not, in any single instance, under any necessity of sinning ; and 
if he does sin, he sins by a free, self-determining act of his will. 
Even habitual sinners do many good moral acts, and, unless they 
are very wicked, they do more good acts than bad ones. Besides 
all this, no man is abandoned to himself and left without help from 
God¥ unless he wilfully resists and rejects grace. Because man is 
naturally liable in his mind and his will to error, because he is weak 
and frail and surrounded by difficulties and dangers, therefore God 
has compassion on him and gives him that help which makes him 
equal tothe task he has set him and to the combat to which he has 
left him exposed. So then, if the heathen have not sufficient grace 
for faith and salvation, they must have it at least in their power to 
attain to a future state of natural perfection and felicity. Un- 
doubtedly many of them have never sinned grievously. And if 
they have sinned and wish to repent, why should they not re- 
pent by the aid of grace, so far as to regain natural rectitude before 
God? 

The moral condition of heathendom assuredly presents a dark 
aspect. But so does that‘of the whole world from the beginning 
until now, Christendom included. Nevertheless, good predomi- 
nates over evil inthis world. There has been and there is a great 
amount of moral virtue in the heathen world. And if there have 
been a great many virtuous heathen who have at least deserved 
natural felicity in the next world, and if they have all been able to 
become virtuous and to gain this happy destiny hereafter, even 
though they have failed in the majority of cases by their own wil- 
ful fault, why should we not go further? 

Why should we not say that they have all received sufficient 
grace to merit the kingdom of heaven, and that those who have 
corresponded with this grace, those who have done what they 
could by keeping the natural law, have obtained not merely natu- 
ral felicity but supernatural beatitude? Ido not, assuredly, main- 
tain that men can merit grace and salvation by merely natural 
virtue. But it is a fair inference from the universality of the 
atonement that the grace of God reaches all men, unless there is a 
natural obstacle which hinders their receiving it. It is said that 
we see no evidence of any work of grace in the hearts of the 
heathen. We know nothing personally of the majority of those 
who have lived since the great mass of mankind, by a more or less 
gradual lapse from the patriarchal religion, fell into heathenism. 
What knowledge we have does not enable us to penetrate into the 
interior of their minds and hearts. Still less are we able to trace 
the hidden workings of the Spirit of God. Can we say that the 
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aspirations of nature towards its Author, in all men who have at- 
tained the full use of reason, have not been so aided and elevated 
by a secret grace of the Holy Spirit that they were enabled, if 
they made an effort to follow the light they had and to obey the 
dictates of conscience, to make those acts of faith, hope, love, and 
contrition which are necessary to salvation? Can we know What 
has passed between their souls and God at the hour of death? 
Granted that we cannot find any reasonable evidence that the 
majority have escaped the doom of final impenitence; is that suf- 
ficient to prevent our cherishing a pious and reasonable hope that 
a large minority have been gathered into the family of the children 
of God out of all nations and during allages? Is it sufficient to 
warrant the conclusion that all have not had a fair probation, suffh- 
cient grace, and an opportunity of salvation which they have 
missed only by a wilful perseverance in sin? As for tribes or in- 
dividuals so ignorant and degraded that they have never awakened 
out of the slumber of their rational faculties, they are on a par with 
infants, are incapable of probation, and therefore not liable to the 
Judgment. 

Future probation in another life has no countenance from 
Catholic theology. The notion of probation implies that the in- 
tellect is not irrevocably determined to the contemplation of the 
sovereign good, and the will to complacency in and choice of the 
same. This determination is freely made under the influence of 
grace in the state of probation, and is made irrevocable when the 
trial isover and the soul inthe state of grace has gone to the 
world of spirits. But this does not exclude a state of preparation 
after death for souls not yet fitted to receive the light of glory 
and to enjoy the beatific vision. In this state souls which have 
been imperfectly enlightened, purified, and united to God during 
their earthly probation can be detained under a passive discipline 
until the divine spark which they have brought with them has 
completely pervaded their being with celestial light and fire, until 
their gold. has become refined and purified from all dross, and 
they are made perfectly fit for the inheritance of the saints in light. 
The intermediate state is therefore the complement of earthly pro- 
bation ; it finishes and perfects the active exercises of the purga- 
tive, illuminative, and unitive way which the soul began in this 
life, but left unfinished ; expiates its sins, and gives it that lustre of 
spotless sanctity with which it can appear before the angels and 
before God without shame. The souls of all the just before the 
resurrection of Christ went into the state of existence called in 
Hebrew Sheol and in Greek Hades. If they had need of puri- 
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fication by suffering, they underwent the temporal punishment 
due to them, as in like manner all souls of the faithful departed 
who leave the world in the state of grace but in debt tothe justice 
of God undergo the pains of purgatory. This explains what our 
Lord meant by alluding to forgiveness of sins in the world to 
come—viz., that the pardon of sin which has not obtained its full 
effect in a complete liberation of the soul from all the penalties 
which it deserves, in this world, is completed by the purgation 
of the intermediate state. If the souls of those who departed this 
life in the state of justification, before Christ had opened the gates 
of heaven to men, were so purified from sin that they needed no 
further expiation, yet they were capable of receiving an increase 
of light and grace. They could learn more of God and Christ 
than they knew in this world. And when the Soul of Christ de- 
scended into Hades, his blessed presence and the revelation which 
he made to them may fitly be called a preaching of the Gospel to 
the dead. The sinners drowned in the deluge of Noah who had 
turned to God with repentance when they were overwhelmed by 
its waters, a multitude of others who have lived and died appar- 
ently in darkness and alienation from God, many who have turned 
to God only at the hour of death, though judged in the flesh ac- 
cording to men, have been made by the mercy of God to live, and 
after death have received the clear disclosure of the Saviour, the 
assurance of forgiveness, the enlightening and purifying grace 
which has prepared them to live to God, and with God, through 
the merits of Christ, in his everlasting kingdom. 

The Andover professors seem to have a difficulty in appre- 
hending that the effects of the Incarnation could be produced 
before its actual accomplishment, or before it was made manifest 
in its reality to the intellect as a present object of contemplation, 
They aim at constructing a Christocentric theology. It is a 
part of such a Christocentric view of the relation of the universe 
to God that moral probation should be made to turn around 
this central point of the Incarnation. But there is a confusion 
of the natural with the supernatural order, and of the ideas of 
efficient and final cause in regard to the Incarnation, which 
blurs and distorts the whole view. 

A purely natural order attains its end through intellectual 
beings who know, love, praise, and glorify God as he is mani- 
fested in the visible and invisible works of creation. The eleva- 
tion of intelligent beings to the immediate, intuitive knowledge 
of the essence of God, with a corresponding love and thereby a 
participation in the very beatitude of the divine nature, is a new, 
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distinct, and gratuitous act of pure goodness, and is wholly 
supernatural. It effects a kind of apotheosis of created, intel- 
lectual nature, both angelic and human. It does not depend on 
the Incarnation as efficient cause for its realization, or neces- 
sarily exact and require as its final cause that any hypostatic 
union of divine and created nature should be effected. The 
Incarnation is another and a more sublime communication from 
God to created nature of the good which he has in plenitude, or 
rather which he is, by his essence; an apotheosis of created 
nature in the highest possible mode. 

We may believe that God did freely determine, as his prin- 
cipal object and end in creating, to bring to pass this master- 
piece of wisdom and love; that, in view of it, he planned the 
universe in all its parts, and its entire order. We may believe 
that, in view of the merit of the acts of the Eternal Word in his 
human nature, and for his sake, he gave all the gifts of nature 
and grace to all his creatures. And, moreover, since from eter- 
nity sin was foreseen and the atonement for sin determined; 
since the coming of the Mediator was never decreed except in 
the character of a humiliated, suffering, crucified Redeemer of 
the world, we can believe that it was on account of his foreseen 
obedience to the death of the cross that all the riches of the 
divine power and goodness have been poured out from the 
beginning upon all creatures in the universe. The glorious 
cross of Christ is, therefore, the centre of the whole creation. 
And the probation of angels and men alike may well be regarded 
as appointed for the specific and express purpose of determining 
the relation which they should freely assume toward Christ as 
the predestined king of the universe. A final cause determines 
the whole preceding series of causes and effects, not as being 
prior to them in act, or producing them by efficient causality, 
but as existing ideally in the foresight and intention of the Being 
who is First Cause. The allegiance and obedience of the angels 
to the Incarnate Word could be tried and determined by a reve- 
lation of the future Incarnation. So, also, the probation of men 
before the advent of the Redeemer could be accomplished by 
means of a more or less explicit revelation and promise of his 
coming. An implicit revelation, to those who have not received 
an explicit one, suffices, if only there is given to them scope and 
opportunity for the exercise of faith, hope, and charity, which 
have necessarily and always for their final object, not the cre- 
ated and human nature of Christ, but the veracity of God, the 
mercy of God, and the infinite perfections of God. St. Paul de- 
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fines the faith which is absolutely necessary to salvation: “ With- 
out faith it is impossible to please God. For he that cometh to 
God must believe that he ts, and is a rewarder of them that seek 
him” (Heb. xi. 6). We have no right to require more of any to 
whom more has not been revealed. One who believes from a 
secret illumination and inspiration of the Holy Spirit in God, 
hopes to find in him the sovereign good, and loves him su- 
premely, does really and in principle, though only implicitly, 
believe in all that he has revealed through Christ, trust in that 
mercy which is actually manifested in Christ, and give the alle- 
giance of his will to that Sovereign Lord who has actually 
become man by the Incarnation. The spirit and likeness of 
Christ are in him; he belongs to Christ, and is prepared to join 
the universal society of the faithful in adoring him, as soon as 
he becomes conscious of the relation in which he stands to the 
Lord and Saviour of men, and looks upon the face of the one 
who in his own human nature is truly the God whom he has 
worshipped, and from whom he has implored pardon and mercy. 

It does not appear that there is any need of future probation 
in order to vindicate the doctrine that Christ is the universal 
Mediator between God and the world. Nor does it relieve the 
new theologians from the real difficulty they are struggling with. 
That difficulty lies in the idea of the final and hopeless failure of 
a great number of rational beings to attain their proper destiny, 
to reach their end. But it lies in the nature of probation that 
the proposed end should be of difficult attainment. The angels 
had their probation under the most advantageous conditions 
compatible with its nature, as involving risk and difficulty, and 
giving an opportunity for the gaining of transcendent merit and 
glorious victory. Yet a great multitude of them failed and fell 
finally and for ever. The same is true of Adam and Eve, except 
that their fall was not irretrievable. Many of the greatest crimi- 
nals who have ever lived in sin, and died apparently impenitent, 
have been persons who have had the best opportunities for form- 
ing a virtuous and holy character. How can the advocates of 
progressive orthodoxy, in consistency with their own theology, 
make it appear probable that a majority of those to whom the 
Gospel has been preached have made such a use of the time of 
their earthly probation as to warrant the hope of their salvation? 
If there is a probation for the rest of mankind, to whom the 
Gospel has not been preached, hereafter, it must be a genuine 
probation, essentially like that which decides the destiny of those 
who have their trial here. And what reason is there to expect 
from it any more favorable issue? I believe that the outcome 
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of this doctrine of future probation will be universal restoration, 
a term towards which there is a general tendency among Protes- 
tants. It is only the Catholic doctrine of the essential difference 
of the supernatural order from the natural which effectually 
closes the door against it. There is no natural power to gain 
or to regain supernatural grace and life. Before it is given it 
can no more be acquired by an effert than one can give himself 
a soul; and when lost it can no more be regained by an effort 
than a dead man can raise himself to life. Therefore, when the 
day of grace is over, there is no possibility of restoration. 

The probation of angels and men is substantially a way by 
which beings who have received an inchoate supernatural life are 
to develop it by their acts ; it is a road in which they are to walk 
toward their final term of perpetual and inamissible beatitude. 
The chief end of probation is the gaining of this term by merit. 
The essential and substantial penalty of that sin and demerit 
which are final and decisive is the failure to gain the end, loss of 
beatitude, final exclusion from the kingdom of heaven. Consider- 
ing the infinite height of such a destiny above all exigency and ca- 
pacity of any created nature, it is not strange ‘that the probation 
by which it can be gained should be arduous and dangerous. 
Christ himself went through a Red Sea of blood and fire to his 
coronation with glory. No wonder that it should cost much 
suffering to mankind to follow the Captain of their salvation 
to victory and glory. It is not strange that out of a count- 
less multitude who have been called to share with him in his 
birthright as the Son of God, only a certain portion should be 
numbered at last among the elect whose names are written in 
the book of life. 

When the last word of human wit has been spoken, humanity 
still remains a Sphinx’s riddle which no CEdipus can solve. To 
penetrate into the mysteries of divine Providence, and explain the 
details of its action in respect to mankind so as to show how 
the ways of God are all directed by justice and goodness tem- 
pered with mercy, isimpossible. It is necessary to fall back on: 
the truth that God could as soon cease to exist as do an in- 
jury to any rational creature. This suffices. But the infinite 
distance between us and God makes it easier for us to look at the 
ideas and volitions of God as they are translated into finite and 
human terms in the created and human intellect and will of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. It is easier to trust in God when we regard 
him as having become man and died for men on the cross. It is 
impossible for him to make the eternal destiny of any man de- 
pendent on any probation except afairone. Heis the final judge, 
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and he cannot condemn any one except for sins which he has 
wilfully and freely committed, or sentence a sinner to any pun- 
ishment which is not in proportion to his demerit and demanded 
by the moral order of the universe which has been violated. No 
one can be consigned to everlasting misery by a doom which has 
come upon him without any act or fault of his own, without any 
possibility of escape. 

Privation of the vision of God is not such a doom for those 
who have not committed any personal, actual sin, and need not ex- 
clude them from special benefits given through the atonement of 
Christ. The universality of the atonement does not determine 
an equal and universal application of the graces merited by it. 
The application is by a gratuitous act, and remains always a grace, 
altogether beyond any debt due to nature inany individual. Adam 
forfeited life by his sin, in so faras the threatened penalty of death 
involved the extinction of that mode of life to which the death he 
incurred is the opposite. God might have taken his life, asa 
man, from him immediately, and with it the virtual life of his 
posterity which lay in him as its source. On account of the 
predestined Redeemer and his atonement he gave him a respite 
from death and a promise of resurrection. This brief and im- 
paired human life, with its remnant of the blessings of Para- 
dise and with the certainty of future resurrection, all his pos- 
terity receive, even those who perish before birth or in infancy. 
If these undeveloped human beings do not receive regeneration 
and a restoration of the lost right to the kingdom of heaven, they 
at least receive zmmortality, ina state which is exempt from all 
liability to sin, sorrow, or any physical evil, and replete with all 
that can constitute a perfect natural felicity. Nay, more, al- 
though they cannot see God in his essence, it is allowable to think 
that they may see Christ in his human nature, the angels and the 
saints, and thus behold the most perfect images of the Godhead, 
splendid reflections of the glory of the Adorable Trinity. The 
sole and chief end of the Incarnation is not the completion of 
the natural universe in its own order. But this is a sequel and 
an accompaniment of the grand consummation of the plan of God 
in the kingdom of heaven. All creation shares in the glory of 
the hypostatic union of the humanity of Christ with the divine 
nature in his Person, each part of the universe according to its 
Own measure. If the universe is to be filled with other orders 
and species of rational beings, they may behold the glory of God 
in the Face of Christ. And, as has been above explained, all this 
may have been intended and decreed from the beginning in view 
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of the blood which was shed upon the cross, and by which, ac. 

cording to this view, which is perfectly consonant with all that 

the Faith teaches, the whole universe is sprinkled and blessed. 
Unda manat, et cruor ; 


Terra, pontus, astra, mundus 
Quo lavantur flumine !—(Hymn, Lustra Sex.) 


AUGUSTINE F. HEwIT. 





IN ETHER SPACES. 


SOMEWHERE in space there is a realm where lingers 
Each word that ever fell from lips of man, 
All music stirred to life by touch of fingers, 
All sounds since time began. 


Rumble of quaking earth and plains upturning 
Creation morn; the sullen beat of rain, 
The coo of dove with olive-leaf returning, 
The stir of life again. 


A Child’s soft treble in the temple, heeded 
By doctors who about him listening drew ; 
“ Father, forgive them,” on dark Calvary pleaded, 
“They know not what they do.” 


The songs are there which echoed through dim ages, 
And chants of kneeling priests at pagan shrines, 
The speech of prophets writ on history’s pages 
In God-directed lines. 


There dormant dwells the roar of battle royal, 
The clash of arms amid war’s furnace flame, 
Victorious cries of warriors brave and loyal, 
A people’s loud acclaim; 


And words that gladdened hearts of earliest lovers, 
With curses since night’s robes trailed Eden’s sky, 
While vague as half-remembered dreams there hovers 

Each mother’s lullaby. 


O sounds afar in ether spaces dwelling, 
In mighty minstrelsy awake! Unite 
In chords the story of the zons telling 
Since stars first gemmed the night. 
MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 
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In these days, when a passion for travelling has become one 
of the manias of American civilization, and people seek the excite- 
ment of novelty in despite of difficulty and danger, it is not 
strange to find that fashion so tempers fancy as to set the tides 
of desire flowing in special directions, while equal or greater 
attractions are left high and dry outside the current of sentimen- 
tal regard. Thus it comes to pass that where thousands cross 
the seas to gain a more or less superficial acquaintance with the 
main points of European scenery, one could reckon within the 
limits of as many hundreds those who become in any degree 
familiar with the wonderful beauty which Nature has lavished 
upon our own land. It is evident that many instincts of love, of 
remembrance, and of affection naturally go to increase pilgrim- 
ages to the shrines of the Old World. But when every allow- 
ance has been made, there still remains an unaccountable lack of 
curiosity and knowledge concerning that portion of the world 
which is essentially ours. 

This being so, it is small cause for surprise to find near us, 
united to portions of our southern country by ties of common 
origin, customs, and language, a land almost unknown, much 
misunderstood, and wholly misrepresented. A country pictu- 
resque beyond description and beautiful beyond belief; with tra- 
ditions of the past to interest the antiquarian, and problems of 
the future to occupy the progressionist ; with the fascinations of 
astrange tongue and a strange people, and with that indefinable 
charm which those indolent, lotus-eating lands exercise always 
over the sterner and colder nature of the northman—Mexico lies 
among her mountains, almost as far removed from human ken as 
the Enchanted Beauty before the Prince kissed her sleeping 
eyes. 

Separated from Texas at El Paso only by the Rio Grande— 
which may be forded during a large part of the year—the travel- 
ler enters Mexico at El Paso del Norte with no more conscious- 
ness of change than if he were passing from one portion of the 
town to another. But in five minutes’ time it is as if a magician’s 
wand had been lifted. On the other side of the river he left the 
busy, bustling American town, thriving but commonplace, sub- 
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stantial but ugly; on this he has entered upon a new world. 
Through the brown, dusty plains stretch winding, narrow lanes, 
outlined by high walls of dried mud; behind these, in February, 
are pale pink masses of peach-blooms or scarlet tipped hedges of 
cactus-spikes. The low, flat-roofed adobe houses fit into the 
blank wall with only the relief of an occasional heavily-hinged 
door, or stand in the midst of the bare, dry fields as cheerless 
and desolate as they. On either side shallow streams, brought 
for purposes of irrigation from the hills or from hidden springs, 
run in narrow ditches which cross the roadway at intervals 
in covered sluices. Here and there a carpet of delicate green, 
the drooping grace of a plantation of young cottonwoods, or the 
checkered squares of some thriving market garden show where 
the precious water has been freely used—for here, as all through 
the country, the most barren tract blossoms like the rose at touch 
of moisture. The field-laborers are dressed in white cotton, 
fashioned usually into short trousers and sleeveless shirt. The 
women move shyly, covered to the eyes in the long blue scarf, 
or robozo, which is part of the national costume. Half-naked 
children, with dark skins and glorious eyes, play about grated 
doorways which open into the small patios beyond, bright with 
flowers and shrubs. The men, in wide-rimmed hat and gay 
serape, lounge, or work, or walk about with a grave, dark-eyed 
imperturbability that contrasts strangely with the curious, in- 
quiring vivacity of their class at home. The blank, white walls 
of the old cathedral, with its broken belfry of adobe, rise across 
the fields; down one narrow lane comes a caravan of enormous 
covered wagons, each drawn by sixteen mules with jingling bells 
and bright trappings, and driven by swarth muleteers in cos- 
tumes that seem borrowed from “ Carmen”; around another cor- 
ner dashes a mounted caballero, sitting his small but fiery horse as 
if the two made but a single creature full of superb motion. The 
man wears a broad sombrero brilliant with silver braid ; his short, 
loose velvet jacket is bright with rows of silver buttons, as are 
also the wide velvet trousers which lose themselves in the stir- 
rups of fringed leather. The animal is resplendent in silver- 
mounted harness, with embroidered saddle heavy with inlaid 
work; across his neck is thrown a folded blanket of scarlet wool; 
over his flanks falls a long fleece of silky black fur; and the Cen- 
taur-like grace of steed and rider flashes before one’s delighted 
eyes like a touch of enchantment, to disappear as mysteriously 
again behind the jealous hedges. 
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Under a mesquite-bush by the wayside one may see an Indian 
woman scouring a tall earthen jar, preparatory to swinging it, 
fresh filled from the well, upon her shoulder in the old Biblical 
fashion; under another a couple of wrinkled crones are washing 
clothes in a shallow ditch, and spreading the wet pieces upon the 
cactus-plants to dry. Now and again a drowsy little tienda 
shows one or two unhurried customers at its narrow counter ; 
or a corner cantine has its inevitable handful of quiet pulque- 
drinkers; or a silent brown group, their glowing eyes alone 
showing trace of excitement, gathers around a pair of fighting 
cocks. The sky above is blue as Colorado; the air is pure and 
sweet with the softness of a late May day; and between you 
and the matter-of-fact, work-a-day world you left a few hours 
ago are a thousand miles of distance and a lifetime of dif- 
ference. 

Every step into the new territory'to the southward deepens 
the Oriental impression which this first glimpse at people and 
country makes upon one. The table-lands, separated by long, 
parallel mountain chains, now approaching and now receding, 
are full of infinite variety. Aside from the loveliness of the 
heights themselves, which, rich in mineral dyes and exquisite in 


‘ outline, make a fresh beauty for eager eyes at each opening of 


the landscape, an hundred forms of interest and novelty offer 
a constant series of surprises. It is now a hacienda—one of those 
enormous properties covering square miles of country, divided 
into villages and hamlets, rich in corrals and sheepfolds, watered 
by streams, luxuriant in gardens and fields of springing wheat. 
Across the plains mounted shepherds drive flocks of white, silken- 
fleec-d goats and immense droves of cattle; long lines of trees 
follow the curves of the water-courses; the dome of a church 
rises amid the foliage; groups of burros and horses follow their 
Indian keepers through the fields; and the manifold industries 
belonging toa great and rich estate gather about the central court- 
yard, with its hollow square surrounded by massive stone build- 
ings. Or it is a break in the hills, through which one looks 
down into some exquisite valley, deep with purple shadow, 
faintly luminous with dreamy light, and a glint of water shooting 
like a silver arrow through the pale green foliage. Or it is a 
silent city far away on the horizon, its domes and towers tinted in 
soft shades of pink and blue and warm amber, its tiled roofs flash- 
ing, its low gray walls, with masses of drooping trees behind, 
barely rising from the white level of the plain, like an oasis in the 
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desert. Or it is a forest of cactus, stretching for miles in every 
form of contortion known to that reptile of the vegetable world ; 
or a waste of Yucca palms, each stem tipped by a Hercules’ club 
of waxen lilies; or a plain of unfamiliar flowers, gorgeous but 
scentless, stretching like a Persian rug to the base of the wonder- 
ful, glowing, mystical heights beyond. Always a sudden change 
when one least expects it, and each change as splendid as the one 
before, which seemed perfection. 

The towns, like the country, are full of surprises; each, while 
strongly marked in general characteristics, is rich in an individu- 
ality which sets it apart in memory. Chihuahua, Leon, Silao, 
Marfil—what quaint but delightful impressions they leave be- 
hind them! The narrow, cobble-paved, exceeding clean streets, 
swept every morning with hand-broom and dust-pan; the open 
market-places, with picturesque groups of buyers and sellers 
under gigantic umbrellas of palm-leaves, or cotton awnings 
stretched over notched poles ; the plazas filled with strange flow- 
ers and trees, and splashing fountains falling into carven basins, 
from which the water-carriers fill their great red jars; the long 
Alamedas, with sheltered walks shaded by avenues of cotton- 
woods, and high-backed stone seats like those in Alma-Tadema’s 
pictures ; the Oriental houses with all their brightness gathered 
inside about the court-yard, and only the nearly blank wall, 
stained with rich color, turned towards the street, until the nar- 
row ways shone like opals in the opulent sunshine! Outside 
their small shops the trades-people work on platforms raised a 
few inches above the sidewalk—the jeweller with his brazier, the 
cobbler at his last, the tailor cross-legged on his low table. And 
inside what queer assortments of oddities and queer entanglements 
in money matters! What novelty in finding business men who 
would rather sell one bit of merchandise than a dozen, and who, 
if compelled to barter at wholesale, retaliated by charging a 
tlaco or two more for each article! Up and down the lane-like, 
winding thoroughfares glide, with noiseless, sandalled feet, the 
kindly, grave people, dressed in a bewildering variety of novel 
costumes; or shaggy burros, laden with immense hampers, 
climb over the uneven ways, driven by Indian boys as unkempt, 
as overworked, and as patient as themselves. Recalling the re- 
spectable but monotonous pavements of New York and Boston, 
where mistress looks like maid, and man is but a tawdry repro- 
duction of master, this kaleidoscope of changes throws one into 
a daze of pleasurable anticipation. Anything delightful and un- 
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foreseen is possible. We are walking through the days that fol- 
low the Arabian Nights. 

Each class wears the garb which is the uniform of its occupa- 
tion. The water-carrier, in armor of leather, bears his heavy jar 
suspended from a band around the forehead; the ochre-man, 
stained like a terra-cotta image from head to foot, carries his 
package of brick-colored clay above his matted, gory locks; the 
fruit-vender, crying his luscious wares in sudden, shrill mono- 
tone, balances his enormous pannier on his head and steps as airily 
as if he were beginning a fandango. Under the open arches of 
the Portales the crockery merchant sits before his pile of Guada- 
lajara jars and brightly-glazed pottery; Indian women carry 
their double load of baskets and babies, with the superb indif- 
ference to fatigue which marks their race; dealers in “frozen 
waters” call their sherbets in prolonged, piercing notes like those 
of a midsummer locust ; sidewalk cooks squat on their haunches 
beside small fires of mesquite, over which bubble earthen dishes 
of stewed vegetables, frijoles, or crisp tortillas; and flower. girls 
surrounded by piles of glowing poppies, pyramids of heliotrope 
and pansies, baskets of scarlet cactus blossoms, and tangled heaps 
of superb roses magnificent in color and perfume, fill the very 
atmosphere with brilliant beauty. No wonder the winter world 
at home looks pale and cold by contrast ! 

The large cities repeat in a higher key the tones and tints of 
the lesser; all the difference lies in an added proportion of size 
and grandeur. The fountains are finer and more numerous. 
The exteriors of the great, palace-like houses show facades 
splendidly ornamented with bas-reliefs and tiling, with finely- 
carved gargoyles supporting the rain-spouts beneath the flat roofs, 
and windows barred by light, trellised balconies shaded by light 
awnings. The churches, beautiful in all cases, become superb 
both in dimension and detail; new types in architecture, the mas- 
sive stone walls enriched with bold carving. Usually two towers 
on the front, one slender and lofty, the other more like the square 
campanile of the old English cathedrals, offset a central dome 
which risés, mosque-like, from above the transepts. Spires, 
walls, and arches are elaborated by masses of infinitely compli- 
cated arabesques, medallions, and floral designs, chiselled with 
much delicacy over every inch of surface until the effect is as 
fine as lace-work. Against the intense, radiant sky these massive 
elevations are often startlingly lovely. I remember, from the 
upper gallery of the governor’s palace at Zacatecas, a glimpse 
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caught in this way of the three towers of the cathedral, one a 
Moorish dome tiled in pale blue and yellow, one a low, square 
belfry, and one a soaring, exquisite shaft of deep red stone, so 
fretted and carved that the solid mass looked delicate as a jewel 
set against the enamelled sapphire sky. 

The interiors of these beautiful edifices hardly carry out the 
promise of the exteriors. A crudity of color in the somewhat 
barbaric decorations makes itself felt, which is dissipated in the 
dazzle and largeness of the outside atmosphere. The high altar 
rises always beneath the great central dome. Connected with it 
is the choir-room, placed in the nave between two great organs, 
rich in carved woods or metals and wrought screens. Silver 
* railings and candelabra about the sanctuary, rare tapestries, and 
paintings by all the old Spanish masters, enrich many ; but their 
effect is spoiled by the neighborhood of poor and tawdry orna- 
mentation which disguises the real treasures. In many cases 
some low canon of art had caused the beautiful original stone 
carving of the walls to be covered by wretched prettinesses of 
stucco ; but the revival of better taste is already beginning to de- 
mand a return to the earlier purity of design. Still, with all its 
incongruities, the ensemble is always forcible and picturesque. 
A dim light falls from the small windows placed high in the lofty 
walls; from dawn to dark the slow, monotonous chanting of 
some office of the church floats in alternate antiphon and re- 
sponse between the priests within the sanctuary and scarlet- 
gowned, shrill-voiced choristers half-hidden behind their tall 
music-stands; the people, reverent and silent, glide in for a mo- 
ment’s prayer in the pauses of the day’s duties; and a certain 
mystical atmosphere of religious solemnity, which seems to be- 
long by right to the place, forces itself upon the most material 
sense. 

So, in a constantly increasing climax of enthusiasm and de- 
light, one reaches the crowning scene of all in the Valley of 
Mexico. In the natural order nothing more wonderful than this 
for loveliness in the wide world; nothing more calculated to in- 
toxicate the soul with the simple glory of living, since earth still 
holds such beauty for eyes of man! How can one ever hope to 
bring before the sense that has not known it that fair green plain 
stretching from the marble terraces of Chapultepec forty miles 
away tothe dim horizon? How paint that foreground of majestic 
cypress-trees, draped in shadowy moss which adds an intangible 
softness to the dim forest aisles beneath ; the long, bright fields of 
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grass or grain, divided by hedges of shrubbery or walls of cactus, 
until the surface resembles an inwrought tapestry of emerald in- 
terwoven in myriad gradations of tint; the magnificent avenues 
of stately trees, converging from every point toward the walls of 
the great city? The city itself, a mass of towers and spires and 
glowing, richly-tinted domes; the scores of villages embowered 
in leafage and nestling within shadow of the foothills; the 
sparkle of water on the distant lake; the grand stone arches of 
gray aqueducts crossing the country from the heights beyond; 
the wonderful encircling line of mountains, deep with amethyst- 
ine shadow, that stand like guardians of the Happy Valley’s peace; 
and farthest away, but most omnipresent of all, the eternal ma- 
jesty of Popocatapetl and Iztaccihuatl, cleaving the blue and 
silent air, lifting their radiant white summits like luminous clouds 
up to the very gates of heaven, awful in sublimity, as if belong- 
ing to the supernatural world, yet tempered with the tenderness 
of earthly beauty—who can paint the surpassing glory of this 
entrancing scene for eyes which have not been touched by itself 
with the anointing chrism of vision? 

Puebla and Mexico, the two principal centres of the country, 
share more than other places the cosmopolitan character of Euro- 
pean cities, as well as the extremes of riches and poverty. While 
nothing is more superb than their palaces, few things are more 
squalid than the hut of the peon at their gates. The homes of 
the rich are on a magnificent scale of luxury. An arched drive- 
way leads from the street to the central courtyard tiled with 
marbles, bright with flowers, statues, and fountains, surrounded 
by all the appliances which wealth can suggest to indolerfce. 
Around this inner pleasaunce the house rises in a series of light- 
arched galleries resting on carved pillars, communicating by 
broad outer stairways of stone, and opening into every room by 
windows and doors of plain or stained glass. Vines and hanging 
plants cover the low stone balustrades; gilded cages of mocking- 
birds and parrots snare the sunshine under the cool arches; and 
inside the broad, dimly-lighted salons and chambers whatever 
luxurious taste can bring to aid comfort is lavishly supplied. 
A host of servants divide among them those more personal ser. 
vices which our rigid aristocrats prefer to render themselves, and 
aclap of the hands brings instantly a swift and silent attendant. 
Below under the arches, on the ground-floor, horses stand in their 
open stalls ; there are carriage-rooms, store-houses, and servants’ 
quarters; so that when the great gates leading to the street are 
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closed, all the elements of luxurious living are complete within. 
I say all the elements; and yet these lavish establishments lack 
many things which we have been accustomed to consider neces- 
saries for even moderate comfort. Neither chimneys for smoke 
nor grates for fire in the tingling mornings and nights; neither 
hot-water pipes, nor set bowls, nor spring-beds, nor kitchen- 
ranges, nor scores of other common things belong to the ménage 
of a Mexican nabob. As a partial recompense their women do 
not break down before thirty-five with nervous prostration. 
There is no cloud but has its silver lining. 

The very poor live within four walls of dried mud, on a floor 
of the same material. Anywhere upon this a fire of mesquite- 
_ wood may be kindled to bake the universal tortilla—almost the 
sole food of a large class. A few crockery utensils for cooking 
and eating, a hand-brush for sweeping, some water-jars and bas- 
kets, perhaps a bundle of maguey-fibres for a bed, and the furni- 
ture is complete. The serape is cloak by day and covering by 
night ; the floor is at once chair and table; the smoke flies out of 
open door or four-paned window as it listeth—and that is all. Or 
rather it is not all. For with it stays patience, kindliness, and 
content—three graces hard to account for with such meagre 
plenishing. 

Broken by a succession of mountain-chains into almost parallel 
divisions, the seemingly barren table-lands of which the surface 
of the country is mainly composed burst into a wilderness of 
bloom whenever and wherever water touches the soil. This 
sharp contrast between luxuriant fertility and bare gray plains is 
universal. The great isolated volcanic peaks, perpetually snow- 
crowned, are so situated that some one among them always domi- 
nates the landscape in the eastern or southern portions. Turning 
toward Puebla, fields of maguey—a species of the century plant 
of our greenhouses—cover the soil for hundreds of miles, a strik- 
ing and most novel sight. Going still farther in the same direc- 
tion, on the way to Vera Cruz one passes through an experience 
that can have few equals on the face of the earth. After breakfast 
at La Esperanza, with the mighty shadow of Orizaba rising but 
seven miles distant, and the beautiful but stern form of Malinche 
still nearer, one begins the descent toward the Terras Calientes. 
In the early morning there is frost upon the roads, and frost in 
the clear air tingling with cold from the snowy summits. At 
noon the coffee plantations within the tropics are reached. The 
atmosphere is redolent with fragrance of orange-blossoms ; golden 
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balls are glowing through the glossy foliage; the banner-like leaf 
of the banana waves above great clusters of ripening fruit; per- 
fumed pineapples hide in the midst of their spear-like sheaves, 
and the thermometer is ninety-seven in the shade. The high, 
conical roofs of the thatched huts reach to within a few feet 
of the ground, half-hidden in tangles of rich vegetation; great 
scarlet flowers splash the boughs with patches of brilliant color 
like a flight of: gorgeous tropical birds, and spicy shrubs make 
the languid air as full of odors as zephyrs blowing across the 
Vale of Cashmere. A world is about one as distinct from that of 
the morning as that differed from the March skies and frozen 
fields of New England. 

On the passage between these two pointsa succession of won- 
drous views holds one entranced. At El Boca del Monte the 
train emerges upon what we would call a trestle-bridge, but 
which has been christened by these imaginative people in a 
phrase which explains itself—El Balcon del Diabolo. The 
steeply sloping mountain-side leaps at one swift bound into the 
valley of La Joya—the Gem—three thousand feet below. A 
miracle of loveliness, full of deep, verdant beauty, its rich fields 
stretching far up the precipitous sides of the opposite heights, 
with the tiny village of Maltrata, a mass of softly-tinted walls 
and tiled roofs gathered around the spire of the parish church, it 
glows like a jewel in the sunshine. Down the spurs of the hills 
cataracts of stunted pines and grizzly cactus-bushes sweep like 
dark avalanches, broken in their course by splintered rocks; and 
Orizaba, a fillet of white cloud bound beneath its shining brow, 
fills the eastern sky with glory. 

Twelve miles below, having left this peaceful scene, the road 
passes through a succession of wild, gorges, with the noisy Rio 
Blanco leaping from rock to rock, and the dark majesty of cloven 
precipices making its name of El Infernillo—the Little Hell—only 
too appropriate. 

In an opposite direction, going toward the fertile valleys of 
Toluca, scenes of almost equal beauty discover themselves. The 
Nevada de Toluca, instead of Orizaba, becomes monarch of the 
scene; the Arroya de las Cruces takes the place of the Blanco; 
the houses have wide, projecting roofs, held down in Swiss 
fashion by great stones. But the same smiling fields creep nearly 
to the top of the mighty mountains; the same small villages 
nestle lovingly in their midst; gray aqueducts stretch their long 
lines of arches through the plains, and the soft-voiced, melan- 
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choly-eyed natives gather by the wayside to offer you wealth of 
beautiful, unfamiliar fruit and flowers. 

It is difficult to understand why artists, who have usually 
such a quick eye for opportunity, have made the mistake of over- 
looking the treasures awaiting them here. The glow of local 
coloring, the strange Oriental architecture, the barbaric splendor 
of the churches, and the wonderfully effective costumes would 
be mines of wealth to those capable of working them. So would 
be the passing trains of shaggy burros, the plazas, the fountains, 
the merchants crying their wares under the low arches of the 
Portales, the great stone seats which belong to every part of the 
country. The long windows, with carved stone balconies and 
bright awnings, brighter still at evening with their groups of 
dark-eyed sefioritas ; the beauty of inner courts flashing through 
the dark setting of the archways; the trumpeters blowing their 
long silver bugle-calls outside the palace gates as the refrain of 
each passing hour; the Teocali of the Aztecs, with their summits 
still strewn with broken relics trom the altars of the gods; the 
wayside shrines; the mingled reminiscence of Morocco and the 
Holy Land ; the superb abundance of flowers—each goes to add 
its soupcon of novelty to the delightful whole we call Mexico, 
and all await their interpreter. 

The ‘courtesy of the people is charming beyond expression. 
To the slightest gesture of greeting lowest as well as highest 
respond with a swift, flashing smile which illumines the dark 
visage like a gleam of heart-sunshine. The fine teeth and lus- 
trous, shining eyes transform faces that would otherwisé seem 
too deeply tinged with sadness. And the soft, lingering sweet- 
ness of the Spanish tongue, with its courtly phrase and delicate 
flattery, lulls with its musical cadence, until one believes in the 
story of the disguised princess whose lips dropped pearls and 
diamonds with each word. 

It would be impossible to close the most trivial sketch of 
picturesque Mexico without some word of reference to the most 
picturesque figure it has known in modern times. At every new 
step into the country one is struck by the idiosyncrasies which 
the grafting of so-called republicanism upon the old monai shical 
system has produced. The struggle of democratic measures 
with caste prejudice and predilection produces results fairly 
puzzling to the observer. Indeed, it is hardly right to speak of 
republicanism. Under this fair title they have succeeded in 
grafting the worst form of military despotism upon the old root 
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of power; and the reins of government, so far, have been mainly 
held by hands strongest to grasp and most unscrupulous in re- 
taining. In compassing the death of Maximilian the country 
took, to my mind, a false step which it will require fifty years to 
retrace. He brought to his mission as leader an admirable self- 
repression, an earnest purpose, and a pure enthusiasm which 
were full of promise. By nature, education, and ambition he 
was prepared to foster and to protect, confident that the result 
would prove his wisdom. The state of Mexico to-day, torn by 
twenty years of internal dissension, overrun by contending fac- 
tions, preyed upon by mercenary or despotic rulers who alter- 
nately scourge and rob, is commentary sufficient on the methods 
which have been pursued. Broken in credit, nearly bankrupt in 
hope, she has all but lost that integrity of self-respect which is 
the vital spark of a nation’s courage and dignity. Maximilian 
would have taught her people self-government; he would have 
led them to understand their own resources and position; and 
upon this corner-stone might ultimately have been erected that 
structure of liberty for which Hidalgo and Morelgs, and a thou- 
sand other patriots, had given safety and fortune, and sweet life 
itself. The art of self-government is as far from being under- 
stood by the mass of this people to-day as it was when the first 
birth-throes of revolution shook the land in 1810. On the lonely 
hillside of Querétaro, where the three sad crosses mark the place 
of execution, one cannot help feeling how many hopes besides 
those of the unfortunate monarch came to an untimely end by 
that fatal bullet. 

It would be equally impossible before closing to avoid speak- 
ing a word of protest against the prejudices we, as a nation, have 
imbibed concerning this country and people. We have been 
warned about their vices and weaknesses until we have ceased 
to believe that much virtue could dwell in them. What I, 
by observation, found was: Plenty of idleness from want of 
employment, but no trace of laziness; a great deal of personal 
dirt, with quite as striking an amount of cleanliness, in much of 
their work and surroundings; a touching kindness and interest 
on the part of subordinates, which yet never degenerated into 
familiarity or boldness, and an honesty which was altogether 
exceptional in our fairly wide experience in travelling among 
countries which put forth many louder claims to civilization and 
Christianity.* Not yet advanced beyond the first stages of 


* I am tempted to give in this special connection an incident which would be of note in 
determining the moral standing of any country, but which is of especial weight in view of the 
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infancy in many vital matters, it has yet so many advantages in 
climate and position, in beauty and resources, and, above all, in 
the delightful traits of its most courteous and interesting people, 
that the supplying of its present needs can be but a brief question 
of time, now that the entering wedge of progression has been 
clinched by the railroad. But pray Heaven that the change may 
never become so radical that, in gaining comfort and material 
prosperity, she may lose the rarer qualities which have taught 
those who love her that, of all the delights which soul can offer 
sense, few are more precious than a glimpse of Mexico! 
Mary ELIZABETH BLAKE. 


prevalent opinion regarding Mexican ideas on the rights of property. At Guanajuato two 
members of our party were commissioned by the rest to buy postage-stamps. When we reached 
the City of Mexico, seven or eight days later, we were met by an official document which had 
been sent after us, and which was finally delivered through the good offices of the editor of 
the Financier. The envelope was directed in Spanish, as follows : ‘‘ Para aquel caballero gordo 
de los dos que compraron sellos de correo, que viniron 4 Guanajuato en compdnia de varios 
viageros Americanos, el dia 14 Marzo de 1885 "—** For the stout gentleman of the two who bought 
postage-stamps, who came to Guanajuato in company with several American travellers, March 
14, 1885.” 

The letter itselfewas as delicious for its English as for its probity, and on both accounts 
deserves tq be preserved, as it carefully is, by its recipient : 


‘* Post-OFFICE, GUANAJUATO, 14 March, 1885. 


‘© DEAR SiR: I sell you— 
6 post-stamps of 6 ct. are. 
10 “ ii “ 2 ac “ 


I receive one dollar 
The change is 
I give to you per mistake 
I must to pay to you 
‘* T send to you of this letter five post-stamps of 6 ct, 


mistake and the improper of this letter. 
** Respectfully, 
“THE CLERK OF THE PostT-OFFICE, s 
“GM. L. 


With this letter came another, in flowing and eloquent Spanish, directed to the editor in 
person, and begging his kind assistance in forwarding the note to its destination, as well as in 
translating the outside address so that it would be sure to reach the hand of the “ consigna- 
taria.” 

This was but one of several instances of exceptional conscientiousness. It might be in- 
creased by many others—the return of a pearl ring dropped in one of the courts of the Iturbide, 
and not missed for hours ; the finding upon the table of loose coins which had been picked up 
by the camarista in sweeping ; most wonderful of all, the safe keeping of a cane and an um- 
brella which had been carelessly left in a street archway. It would be marvellous if such occur- 
rences took place in an American city, but in this age of materialism miracles seldom happen. 
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MATERIAL MEXICO. 


“ THE art and beauty of historical composition,” said Captain 
Bernal Diaz del Castillo, a lieutenant of Cortez, “is to write the 
truth”; and from the year of our Lord one thousand five hun- 
dred and seventy-two, when, “ in the residence of the royal court 
of audience,” the Spanish historian finished his narrative, down 
to our own days, there has been only one story of the pictorial 
aspects of Mexico. The vivid and accurate description which a 
charming writer gives in these pages of “ Picturesque Mexico’* 
is not surpassed for precision, for taste, for sympathy, by that of 
any earlier writer of all whomay say with Mrs. Blake, as Bernal 
Diaz said of himself, “‘ This is no history of distant nations nor vain 
reveries; I relate that of which I was an eye-witness, and not 
idle reports or hearsay: for truth is sacred.”’ 

But whoever undertakes to write of material Mexico, even 
though he can say with equal truth that he was an eye-witness 
and holds truth sacred, will find himself falling into vain reverie. 
“ Reports” he may procure, but, in more senses than one, they are 
“vain”; hearsay he will find copious and contradictory; and 
although hundreds of authors have travelled the country and left 
their impressions on record, out of the mass of their labor little 
that is of absolute value can be extracted. 

Diaz himself complains of the elegance and untrustworthiness 
of the earlier work of Francisco Lopez de Gomara. The Abbé 
Clavigero, who wrote of Mexico one hundred and fifty years 
later, enumerates forty Spanish, Italian, and Mexican historians 
from whose pages he derived his own narrative; and he alludes 
somewhat doubtfully to a long catalogue of French, English, 
Dutch, Flemish, and German writers of whom he is not willing 
to admit that they held truth sacred. His patience was justly 
exhausted by one among them who described native princes 
going on elephants to the court of the Montezumas. One is im- 
pressed, however, in reading the literature of the past about this 
strange and still only dimly understood country, with the per- 
manency of nearly everything in it. Bernal Diaz himself was 
not less affected than Mrs. Blake by the wondrous beauty of the 
landscape ; while others, of a later date, have written about the 
manufactures and customs of the country in phraseology which 


* The present writer had the pleasure of reading Mrs, Blake’s article in MS. 
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we, who were there only yesterday, as it seems, would scarcely 
alter. Don Antonio de Solis, for instance, “secretary and his- 
toriographer to His Catholic Majesty,” tells us that he saw 
cotton cloths “well wove, and so fine that they could not be 
known from silk but by feeling.” “A quantity of plumes,” he 
continues, “and other curiosities made of feathers, and whose 
beauty and natural variety of colors (found on rare birds that 
country produces) so placed and mixed with wonderful art, dis- 
tributing the several colors and shadowing the light with the 
dark so exactly, that, without making use of artificial colors or 
of the pencil, they could draw pictures and would undertake to 
imitate nature.” The same work contains an excellent woodcut 
of Mexican women making bread. The process, the utensils, the . 
implements are precisely the same as those which Mrs. Blake 
describes as now in use. 

Writers in the present century only repeat the narratives of 
those of the preceding ones. Votes on Mexico in 1822, by “A 
Citizen of the United States,” and printed in Philadelphia, might 
have been written two hundred years ago or iast week. Mexico 
is in many things the unchanging country of this continent. The 
American acknowledges his debt to the works of Lorenzana, 
Alzate, Clavigero, Boturini, Mier, Robinson, and Humboldt ; but 
by far the most interesting portion of his volume is his unadorned 
tale of what he saw and heard. 

The arcades in the neighborhood of the cathedral, in which 
we spent a good deal of time, existed in his day. ‘They re- 
semble the bazaars of the East, and are furnished with every 
variety of goods.” Costumes have changed no more than the 
making of intoxicants. 

In 1836 Charles Joseph Latrobe wrote The Rambler in Mexico. 
If we should take his account of scenes during Lent it would be 
unnecessary to alter a word. Mexican piety is somewhat thea- 
trical and realistic during that holy season. On Maundy Thurs- 
day, for instance, they fill the air with the cricket-like sound of 
rattles, made in all manner of designs, of wood or silver, the sub- 
stitute for bells; and on Good Friday they disport Judases of all 
shapes and sizes, filled with gunpowder, which at the proper 
moment explodes. On Palm Sunday they fill the churches in 
their indescribable variety of gay and striking costumes, bearing 
in their hands tall yellow palms, making a much more impressive 
sight, and closer to the narrative of the Gospels, than our colder 
climate enables us to have. Captain G. F. Lyon, who went from 
‘ England to Mexico in 1828, examined closely the labor, espe- 
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cially the mining, of the country. Herdsmen received five dollars 
per month and agricultural laborersseven pence perday. Wages 
have slightly risen since then, but, unfortunately, so have the 
prices of food and clothing. Mexico as It Was and Is, by Brantz 
Mayer, was written in 1841-2 by the secretary of the American 
Legation. He sought especially to collect data from authentic 
sources upon commerce, agriculture, manufactures, coinage, 
mines, church and general government. He is obliged to 
add: “In many instances I have only been enabled to present 
estimates.” Two recent writers, Thomas A. Janvier* and David 
A. Wells,t have been similarly engaged. They have produced 
useful but differing compilations. In many instances they have 
been able only to present estimates. During our stay in the City 
of Mexico we examined all the book-stores and endeavored to 
enlist the interest of kind friends there for the procurement ot 
statistical publications upon material Mexico. The result was two 
books—one, A¢/as Metodico, by Antonio Garcia Cubas, from the 
title-page of which it is apparent that there is a Geographical and 
Statistical Society ; but this atlas contains only local geographi- 
cal information and maps, with two pages of questions for teach- 
ers and students. The other book was Annuario Universal, edi- 
tor Philomena Mata, and the issue for 1886 was the eighth annual 
publication. It is 4 well-printed duodecimo, two columns to the 
page, a thousand pages solid nonpareil; and the total of the sta- 
tistics in it occupies less than four pages. The custom-house 
claims the rest. 

Partly from observation and partly out of authorities selected 
from various groups—in an effort to keep clear of partisans against 
Mexico—and with the understanding that in statistics estimates 
must be employed often in lieu of ascertained facts, I venture to 
offer some brief considerations. 


“For the commission wds to be extended no farther than barter and ob- 
taining gold,” 


In that sentence, written by Bernal Diaz, is compressed the 
whole story of the Spanish invasion of Mexico, its scope, its 
motive, its object. The part that religion played in it is acknow- 
ledged by the same unquestionable witness with like candor. 
When Cortez was ready to set out upon the expedition he caused 
to be made a standard of gold and velvet, with the royal arms 
and a cross embroidered thereon, and a Latin motto the meaning 

* The Mexican Guide. By Thomas A, Janvier. Scribners. 

t A Study of Mexico, By David A. Wells, LL.D., D.C.R. Appleton. 
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of which was, “ Brothers, follow this holy cross with true faith, 
for with it we shall conquer.” The occasional words of the 
Spanish captains to the natives concerning religion appear to 
have been called forth more by the shock of seeing human sacri- 
fices and hearing that children’s flesh was served upon the table 
of Montezuma, rather than by any earnest desire to induce the 
Mexicans to embrace Christianity. If they had any such desire their 
own conduct was more than sufficient to account for the refusal of 
Montezuma to act upon their suggestion; and the letters of Cortez 
himself, as well as the writings of many of his companions and 
contemporaries, show that what defects the visitor in Mexico may 
see to-day in the social organization are precisely of the kind of 
Christianity which the Spaniards taught by their example. The 
vices their chroniclers denounce in the emperor and native 
princes on one page they themselves adopt on the next; and the 
most revolting practices, abhorrent to faith and ruinous of the 
most firmly organized society, find avowals in language inter- 
mixed with prayers and ejaculations of devotion. They charge 
the natives with superstition—they were themselves super- 
stitious. They charge the natives with low morals—they added 
lower ones, if lower were possible. They charge the natives 
with cruelty—they set up the Inquisition among them to enable 
the state to be cruel, while the name of the church was borrowed 
to wear the responsibility and carry down to our own time 
the reproach.* They charge the natives with treachery—they 
taught them masterly tactics in that vice when they procured en- 
trance into the palace and confidence of Montezuma.t+ 

No matter who, after Cortez, ruled Mexico for Spain, he 
carried out the original design of the governor of Cuba who 
planned the invasion. Barter and the obtaining of gold, with the 
employment of religion as a means to that end, is written over 
every chapter of Spanish rule; and the traditions of despotism, 
the bigotry against commerce, the hostility towards foreigners, 
the avarice and sloth which politicians infused into the religious 
orders for their own ends, resulting at last in a great crisis, are all 
directly traceable to the rapacity, the hypocrisy, and the feudalism 
of the invaders. 

It would have made no difference if the invader had been Eng- 
land and the new religion Protestantism. The Spanish domina- 

* Janvier, p. 27. 

+ Mr, Wells seems a little unfair to the military character of the Mexicans when he directs 
attention to the fact that Cortez conquered the empire with so insignificant a force. Treachery 


on the part of the invaders and hospitality on that of the natives had as much as arms to 
do with his success, 
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tion in Mexico lasted for just three hundred years, from 1521 to 
1821. “The government or viceroyalty established by Spain in 
Mexico seems to have always regarded the attainment of three 
things or results as the object for which it was mainly constituted, 
and to have allowed nothing of sentiment or of humanitarian 
consideration to stand for one moment in the way of their rigor- 
ous prosecution and realization. These were, first, to collect and 
pay into the royal treasury the largest possible amount of annual 
revenue; second, to extend and magnify the authority and work 
of the established church; third, to protect home [{z.e., Spanish] 
industries.”* Is not that the description of the English domina- 
tion in Ireland? The consequences are curiously correspondent. 
The land in Mexico, like the land in Ireland, is owned by a ridi- 
culously small number of proprietors. The tillers in Mexico 
have no more interest in the results of their toil than had the ten- 
ants in Ireland priar to the beginning of the land-reform era 
forced upon the English government by the people of Ireland. 
The Mexican landlords reside abroad in large numbers, like the 
absentee landlords of Ireland; and the money produced by the 
soil flows out of Mexico in exports of bullion for these absentees 
and their creditors, precisely as the crops and money of Ireland 
are carried from her to replenish the purses of her landlords. 
The native manufactures of Mexico, slight as they were, were 
discouraged by the Spanish administration for the same rea- 
son that England destroyed the more vigorous industries of Ire- 
land as rapidly as they appeared. Mexico was to buy only from 
the manufacturers and merchants of Spain; gold and silver, 
woods, and a few products of soil and labor combined she was 
required to give in exchange for what Spain had to sell. Ireland 
and India have been required to give products of labor and soil 
combined in exchange for English manufactures. Religion in 
each case was degraded into the uses of the conqueror. Human 
greed was the passion in both cases; the sleep of Mexico, dis- 
turbed at intervals by hideous convulsions, was the result on this. 
continent. A more muscular race made a more persistent resis- 
tance to England, and Ireland has begun the recovery of her 
complete rights. India’s day is not yet at hand. 

It is a droll satire upon political economy that Spain accom- 
plished her purpose by protection in Mexico, and England by 
free trade in Ireland and India. There is no abstract theory yet 
devised by man superior to natural avarice enforced by arms. 

A patriot priest, the divine instinct of nationality carrying 


* David A, Wells. 
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him above the dreaming masses of his fellow-countrymen, at 
length arose against the Spanish domination. He paid with his 
life for his devotion to his country; but the death of Hidalgo 
blew the breath of liberty into Mexico. His country relapsed 
for a time under the old oppression. In another decade she 
made another desperate and more successful but far from suff. 
cient effort ; and when the flag of the Republic was unfuried in 
1821, the symbol upon it was that of the old native race—the 
eagle and cactus—the emblems of the Aztecs. A people without 
means of inter-communication, of different languages, and in 
whom the poetry of paganism was often mingled with a dull un. 
derstanding of Christian principles, whose more subdued classes 
scarcely cared to be awakened to exertion, and whose intellectual- 
ized caste was filled with selfishness ; a people who had no interest 
in their land, no manufactures, no education, whose wants were 
simple and easily supplied, who knew little @¢f arms and possessed 
none—it was impossible that such a people should be eager 
in seizing upon chances for the erection of representative govern- 
ment on the ruins of hereditary despotism; hereditary, that is, 
not in the line of the viceroys, but in the ideas by which Mexico 
was held under foreign rule. It is not wonderful that revolution 
followed revolution. It is not surprising that province attacked 
province and faction collided with faction. 

With the expulsion of the Spaniards new foes came in from 
without. England, the usurer of the world, advanced money 
upon what she intended to be, as in the case of Egypt, the secu- 
rity of the entire country. The United States was beguiled into 
an invasion by which Mexican valor was made to stand a superb 
test against soldiers who, unlike Cortez and his companions, de- 
feated the Mexicans by arms but not by treachery. Not the 
worst misfortune which befell Mexico in consequence of the 
Northern invasion was the increase of her obligations to Eng- 
land. A direct consequence of her bankruptcy was the intrigue 
of France, Spain, and England for the invasion of Mexico after 
the breaking out of our civil war. The progress of that struggle 
convinced two of the copartners that the contemplated enterprise 
would be perilous, with the Monroe doctrine still vital, and a 
considerable army of experienced troops, North and South, to 
answer with equal alacrity the call of their common country to 
expel European despotism from this continent. Louis Napoleon, 
desperate for new delusions to postpone his fall, resolved to take 
the chances, and the last invasion of Mexico was the child of his 


-ambition. 
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It is true that Maximilian was not the designer of his own 
ruin. It is unquestioned that he was anxious to win the good- 
will of the Mexican people, and that it would have been the 
highest happiness to him and his amiable wife to have ruled 
Mexico for her own good. The earth is not yet ready to dis- 
pense with the luxuries of royalty, and large aggregations of the 
human race are persuaded that it is wise to pay for the glitter 
and mockery of thrones. And it may be true that a monarchy 
in Mexico, constitutional and conservative, maintained with just 
firmness, would have afforded that tranquillity essential to na- 
tional development. But experience, human nature, and the 
reconsolidation of the United States were all opposed to Maxi- 
milian—experience, because there is no instance of genuine or 
enduring national development under a ruler representing politi- 
cal and industrial interests opposed to those of the people he 
tried to rule; human nature, because his own blind and deceitful 
course rendered it certain that he should fail; and the reconsoli- 
dation of the United States, because the spirit of the American 
people, calm after the conflict and purged by the effacement of 
slavery from their own soil, would not suffer Old-World despot- 
ism to repeat in our own day the story of earlier ages. 

Maximilian and the still more deeply and deservedly pitied 
Carlotta have been the cause of much denunciation of the Mexi- 
can people. To refuse sympathy to Louis Napoleon's hapless 
and beautiful victim, whose reason toppled after her heart was 
broken, is surely beyond human power. The sternest heart 
cannot tread unmoved the lonely cypress paths of Chapultepec 
where her sad feet sought to escape the troop of sorrows that 
encompassed her husband. Toussaint l’Ouverture, the emanci- 
pator, dragged from his farm in Hayti by the treachery of the 
great Napoleon and starved to death in the dungeon of Joux on 
the bleak and snowy Jura, is the companion-picture for the de- 
mented daughter of the king of the Belgians, widowed and 
crazed by the last of the Napoleons. Maximilian had the mis- 
fortune to follow too closely the example of his patron. His 
assumption of the crown of Mexico was made contingent upon 
a popular vote of approval; but the assembly of reactionaries 
who went through that ceremony for him no more represented 
the people of Mexico than the people of any other land. The 
pretext served its purpose; but he speedily freed himself from 
those who had been the aiders of his fortunes. The spoliation 
of the church by the republic, ruthless and undiscriminating, 
had created a conservative party, not blameless altogether, but 
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yet honest, and to that party Maximilian was pledged. To that 
party he owed his crown. He cast them off in the expectation 
that he could succeed better by making friends of their enemies, 
At the same time, acting, it is charged, upon the advice of Ba- 
zaine, and defying the best sentiment of all classes of the people, 
defying humanity itself, he issued a decree which would have 
revolted Cortez himself. He ordered that all persons found in 
rebellion against his pretensions should be shot as outlaws, 
This appalling order sealed his own doom. The mercy he 
showed to Mexico, Mexico showed to him. It was a noble im. 
pulse which induced our government to plead for his life on 
condition that he should leave the country whose soil, as a pre- 
tender to a crown, he had noright to touch. It would have 
been better heeded had Mexico been able to recall to life those 
who, loving their native land and justified in resisting foreign 
invasion, he had relentlessly sent to unhonored graves. 

Could Mexico have hoped for much under a ruler who 
sought to force a monarchy upon a people who had heroically 
established a republic; from a prince whose exemplars were 
Napoleons, whose first step after his enthronement was the be- 
trayal of those who had enthroned him, whose second was an 
order for the massacre of political opponents? What is there 
in the traditions of crowns won by invasion, maintained by 
treachery, and spattered with the blood of massacres to justify 
the expectation that Maximilian would have taught the Mexicans 
self-zovernment ? 

The only way for a nation to learn self-government is to prac- 
tise it. 

The present government reflects in form the progress of all 
nations, and in spirit the troubled past of Mexico. Its constitu- 
tion is modelled upon that of the United States, and in its pre- 
sent form was adopted in 1857. All persons born within the 
republic are free, and, if slaves, become freemen by entering it. 
Personal liberty, with its full significance, is guaranteed, including 
liberty of the press, “ with this reservation, that private rights 
and the public peace shall not be violated.”* The press-law, 
many of whose provisions are admirable, has been administered 
in a manner to discourage enterprise. There are, we are told, 
fifteen daily papers in the capital. Only two of them printed 
news as we understand the word; but an association was being 
formed to effect a connection with our press associations for the 
procurement of at least a summary of European and the princi- 


* Janvier. 
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pal American intelligence. Financial reasons, traditions, and 
custom make news important in Mexico in this order: first, 
English; second, Spanish and Continental European; lastly, 
North American. The papers are very partisan, in that respect 
imitating the press generally of all countries. The Zimes of 
London, in its “opinions,” is no broader than the narrowest 
faction print of Mexico; and the news upon which its editorial 
utterances are based, in affairs political and religious, is quite as 
trustworthy as its opinions are unbiassed. Last summer it print- 
ed from Romea story that the Jesuits had poisoned the Pope, 
and that they alone possessed the antidote by which his life 
could be saved. They consented to save it on condition that he 
should issue an encyclical restoring to the order its full privi- 
leges, etc. This romance was printed with perfect soberness in 
the telegraphic columns, and an editorial, ponderous and a col- 
umn long, declared that the Jesuits ought not to be blamed, but 
that the vanity of the pontiff in consenting to save his life at 
such a price was deplorable. We never saw that matched inany 
publication in Mexico. 

The constitution of Mexico recognizes every right recognized 
by our own organic law. In some respects it is superior to ours. 
For instance, it prohibits the making of treaties for the extradi- 
tion of persons accused of political offences. Capital punishment 
for political crimes is prohibited—a monument to Maximilian. 
The federal power is vested in three departments, as with us. 
The legislature consists of two houses. The members of the 
Chamber of Deputies are elected every two years, one for each 
40,000 of the inhabitants. There are two senators for each State, 
half of them elected every two years. Congress sits from April 1 
to May 31, and from September 16 to December 16. The president, 
whose term is for four years, without the right to be his own suc- 
cessor, is aided by a cabinet composed of ministers of foreign 
affairs, of internal affairs, of justice and instruction, of public 
works, of finance, of war and marine. The judicial power re- 
sides in the supreme court and in the district and circuit courts. 
Formerly the chief-justice succeeded to the executive office in case 
of the death or disability of the president. Now the succession 
passes to the president and vice-president of the Senate and the 
chairman of the standing committee of Congress—a small repre- 
sentative body peculiar to the political organization of Mexico. It 
sits during the recess of the legislature. The justices of the higher 
courts are elected for a term of six years, and associated with them 
are an attorney-general and a public prosecutor, similarly selected. 
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The State governments copy the constitution of the federal gov- 
ernment so far as their relative position permits. The presi- 
dent is commander-in-chief of the army and navy. The former is 
composed of three sections—the active army, nominally 68,000 
men, actually at present less than half that number ; the reserve, 
24,000 men, and the general reserve, 70,000. The cavalry arm is 
well equipped and there is a small artillery branch. The nation- 
al military school at Chapultepec is one of the best institutions of 
the kind existing, and receives its students after the example of 
West Point. The navy is limited to three or four small vessels 
incapable of other than coast patrol service. The national senti- 
ment which the government seeks to promote is indicated by the 
national festivals—February 5, adoption of the federal constitu- 
tion in 1857; May 5, victory over the French in 1862; May 8, 
birthday of the patriot priest, Hidalgo; May 15, capture of 
Maximilian in 1867; September 15 and 16, declaration of inde- 
pendence by Hidalgo, 1810. 

The area of the country is 778,590 square miles—estimated, for 
there has never been a complete survey; with a population of 
10,000,000—estimated, for there has never been an authentic cen- 
sus. The political divisions are four States on the northern fron- 
tier, five on the gulf, seven on the “ grande oceano,” and eleven in 
the interior; with one Territory, and the federal district corre- 
sponding to our District of Columbia, except that the federal dis- 
trict is represented in Congress as a State. 

While the form of the government is thus approvable, the 
spirit of it is represented as more or less despotic. Nor is it 
clear how it can be otherwise. I found it everywhere asserted 
that the masses of the people take no interest in politics, and the 
official vote for president sustains this. Why, then, should not 
the administration be despotic? The fountain willnot rise higher 
than the source. The people are not homogeneous; their lan- 
guages serve to keep them from understanding each other; the 
mutual hostility of church and state widens the chasm. Free 
public assemblies for the discussion of political matters are as 
yet unknown and must be impracticable for some time longer. 
“Public opinion” is the expression of class interest, and class 
means now, in Mexico, the landlords, the professional men, the 
practical politicians—who are generally old soldiers and young 
lawyers—the students, and the generals of the armies. We were 
told by patriotic persons that the federal government is so un- 
scrupulously centralizing that it practically controls all the State 
governments. On the contrary, Mr. Wells came to the conclu- 
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sion that the State governments are less under federal control 
than in the United States. This contradictoriness embarrasses 
the visitor at every turn and in every thing. Many of the most 
intelligent Mexicans we met expressed poignant regret over the 
fate of Maximilian and the erection of the Republic. We put to 
two gentlemen of equal intelligence and undoubted candor, but of 
different pursuits, this question: Which would the people prefer, 
the empire or a republic? They answered simultaneously, but 
one said the empire and the other said the republic. Each was 
confident that the other was mistaken. He who preferred the 
empire was a German and a manufacturer. The advocate of the 
republic was a professor of mathematics. 

The fact remains that the Republic was born of Mexican ideas, 
has been maintained exclusively by Mexican arms, is based upon 
sound principles, and: must gradually awaken the entire people 
into a healthful and independent interest in its perpetuation. 
Charges of dishonesty are freely made against men in high ad- 
ministrative place, as well as against government officials gene- 
rally. We had no means of ascertaining how much truth might 
be in these assertions. If they be true, Mexico cannot be accused 
of isolation in that, at least. No judgment upon the government 
would be reasonable which does not take into account the con- 
figuration of the country; its immense foreign debt, for which 
the present government should be held not responsible beyond 
certain moderate limits; the enormous expenditure required and 
the inconsiderable revenue obtainable ; the sources whence the 
revenue must for the present be derived; and the social state, due 
almost entirely to the effects of foreign misrule. “ Barter and 
the obtaining of gold” for Spain has left a stamp upon Mexico 
which one generation of comparatively tranquil independence 
cannot be expected to efface. A traveller who passed through 
the country many years ago saw a face peering out of a window 
upon a vista of wonderful beauty. Whether prisoner or re- 
cluse he knew not, but said through the grating, “ How beauti- 
ful!” ‘ Transeuntibus,” was the laconic answer—‘ To those 
who pass by.” So has it been with Mexico. Beautiful to those 
who robbed her, beautiful to the tourist, her real condition is one 
which depresses her own people, whose poverty, ignorance, and 
loneliness make them the most pitiable, as they are certainly the 
most kindly and polite, people on this continent. 


MARGARET F. SULLIVAN. 
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CARDINAL GIBBONS AND AMERICAN _INSTITU- 
TIONS. 


THE following is the address of Cardinal Gibbons as pub- 
lished in the daily papers, on his taking possession of his titular 
church in Rome, March 25: 


“The assignment to me by the Holy Father of this beautiful basilica 
as my titular church fills me with feelings of joy and gratitude which any 
words of mine are wholly inadequate to express. Foras here in Rome I 
stand within the first temple raised in honor of the ever-blessed Virgin 
Mary, so in my far-off home my own cathedral church, the oldest in the 
United States, is also dedicated to the Mother of God. 

“That never-ceasing solicitude which the Sovereign Pontiffs have exhi- 
bited in erecting those material temples which are the glory of this city, 
they have also manifested on a larger scale in rearing spiritual walls to 
Sion throughout Christendom in every age. Scarcely were the United 
States of America formed into an independent government when Pope 
Pius VII. established therein a Catholic hierarchy and appointed the il- 
lustrious John Carroll the first bishop of Baltimore. Our Catholic com- 
munity in those days numbered only a few thousand souls, and they were 
scattered chiefly through the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land. They were served by the merest handful of priests. But now, 
thanks to the fructifying grace of God, the grain of mustard-seed then 
planted has grown a large tree, spreading its branches through the length 
and breadth of our fair land. Where only one bishop was found in the be- 
ginning of this century there are now seventy-five exercising spiritual 
jurisdiction. For this great progress we are indebted, under God and the 
fostering care of the Holy See, to the civil liberty we enjoy in our enlight- 
ened republic. 

“Our Holy Father, Leo XIII., in his luminous encyclical on the Con- 
stitution of Christian States, declares that the church is not committed to 
any particular form of civil government. She adapts herself to all. She 
leavens all with the sacred leaven of the Gospel. She has lived under ab- 
solute empires, under constitutional monarchies, and in free republics, and 
everywhere she grows and expands. She has often, indeed, been hamper- 
ed in her divine mission. She has often been forced to struggle for ex- 
istence wherever despotism has cast its dark shadow, like a plant shut out 
from the blessed sunlight of heaven. But in the genial atmosphere of 
liberty she blossoms like the rose. 

“ For myself, as a citizen of the United States, and without closing my 
eyes to our shortcomings as a nation, I say with a deep sense of pride and 
gratitude that I belong to a country where the civil government holds 
over us the zgis of its protection without interfering with us in the legiti- 
mate exercise of our sublime mission as ministers of the Gospel of Christ. 
Our country has liberty without license, and authority without despotism. 
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She rears no wall to exclude the stranger from coming among us. She 
has few frowning fortifications to repel the invader, for she is at peace 
with all the world. She rests secure in the consciousness of her strength 
and her good-will toward all. Her harbors are open to welcome the 
honest immigrant who comes to advance his temporal interests and finda 
peaceful home. But while we are acknowledged to have a free govern- 
ment, perhaps we do not receive the credit that belongs to us for having 
also a strong government. Yes,our nation is strong, and her strength lies, 
under the overruling guidance of Providence, in the majesty and supre- 
macy of the law, in the loyalty of her citizens, and in the affection of her 
people for her free institutions. 

“There are, indeed, grave social problems now engaging the earnest 
attention of the citizens of the United States; but I have no doubt that, 
with God’s blessing, these problems will be solved by the calm judgment 
and sound sense of the American people without violence or revolution or 
any injury to individual right. 

“As an evidence of his good-will for the great republic in the West, 
and as a mark of his appreciation of the venerable hierarchy of the United 
States, and as an expression of his kind consideration for the ancient see 
of Baltimore, our Holy Father has been graciously pleased to elevate its 
present incumbent, in my humble person, to the dignity of the purple. For 
this mark of his exalted favor I beg to tender the Holy Father my pro- 
found thanks in my own name and in the name of the clergy and the faith- 
ful. I venture to thank him, also, in the name of my venerable colleagues 
the bishops, as well as the clergy and the Catholic laity of the United 
States. I presume to also thank him in the name of our separated breth- 
ren in America, who, though not sharing our faith, have shown that they 
are not insensible—indeed, that they are deeply sensible—of the honor con- 
ferred upon our common country, and have again and again expressed 
their warm admiration for the enlightened statesmanship and apostolic 
virtues and benevolent character of the illustrious Pontiff who now sits in 
the chair of St. Peter.” 


Cardinal Gibbons’ office is one that outranks all others in the 
church in America, and his interpretation of our American insti- 
tutions is worthy of his position. The convictions he has ex- 
pressed have doubtless animated his whole life as a Catholic and 
a citizen, and all his countrymen will rejoice that he has uttered 
them with so much emphasis and bravery, and that ‘the has done 
itin the centre of Christendom. Americans will thank him for 
it, and accept him as their representative there, for he is fitted 
by his thorough-going American spirit to interpret us to the 
peoples and powers of the Old World. Americans do not want 
the pope, at the head of the most august assembly in the world, 
representing the whole Christian Church, to speak in favor of 
empires, monarchies, or republics: that we do not want. What 
we want is the American cardinal to do what he has done; to 
have the courage of his convictions there and everywhere else, 
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as becomes our cardinal, so far as he represents the American 
Republic. 

It reminds one of Benjamin Franklin championing our cause 
in Europe before and during the Revolutionary era. What 
Franklin maintained was that we were not in rebellion; the 
American colonies were not guilty of that kind of revolution 
which isacrime. They were fighting for principles which had 
always been an Englishman’s birthright, and, I may add, part of 
the inheritance of all Catholic peoples. Franklin held that the 
rebels and revolutionists were the members of the British gov- 
ernment. And the fact that that was an intense personal convic- 
tion with him added immensely to his force as our ambassador.* 
The Americans never intended to be rebels; they were not 
rebels. Nowhere in their fundamental law will you find re- 
bellion erected into a principle. So, like Benjamin Franklin, 
the American cardinal holds, if not officially yet morally, a 
like place as representing America to those monarchists of Eu- 
rope who are suspicious of us and who do not appreciate our 
institutions. The cardinal will be accepted as an American rep- 
resentative, locate him where you please—Rome, Paris, Madrid, 
Berlin, or London. His office constitutes him our high commis- 
sioner, and his utterances are in the serene atmosphere of the 
Roman Curia, itself not unknowing of liberty and equality in 
their true sense. St. Augustine’s words have ever described 
the church’s view of human authority, civil or ecclesiastical : 


Christians in office “ rule not from a love of power, but from a sense of 
the duty they owe to others; not because they are proud of authority, but 
because they love mercy. This is prescribed by the order of nature; it is 
thus God created man. For ‘let them,’ he says, ‘have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every creeping thing 
which creepeth upon the earth.’ He did not intend that his rational crea- 
ture, who was made in his image, should have dominion over anything but 
the irrational creation—not man over man, but man over the beasts. And 
hence the righteous men in primitive times were made shepherds of cattle 
rather than kings of men, God intending thus to teach us what the relative 


* The following is an extract from Franklin’s examination before the House of Commons : 
‘* Question. How, then, could the Assembly of Pennsylvania assert that laying a tax on them 
by the Stamp Act was an infringement of their rights? Amswer, They understood it thus: by 
the same charter, and otherwise, they are entitled to all the privileges and liberties of English- 
men. They find in the Great Charter and the Petition and Declaration of Rights that one of 
the privileges of English subjects is that they are not to be taxed but by their common consent; 
they have therefore relied upon, from the first settlement of the province, that the Parliament 
never would nor could, by color of that clause in the charter, assume a right of taxing them till 
it had qualified itself to exercise such right by admitting representatives from the people to be 
taxed, who ought to make a part of that common consent ” (Bigelow’s Li/e of Franklin, vol. i. 
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position of the creatures is, and what the desert of sin; for it is with jus- 
tice, we believe, that the condition of slavery is the result of sin” (City of 
God, book xix. chap. 14-15). 


And how often soever the Holy See may have counselled men 
to respect legitimate authority, her great battles have ever been 
with those who have abused authority. 

The Catholic Church has flourished under all forms of govern- 
ment. Her divine Founder has given her an organism capable 
of adjustment to every legitimate human institution. She tends 
to make the people loyal to the reasonable authority of the state, 
and her influence will strengthen them in the virtues necessary 
for the public welfare; she has always done so. But the form 
of government of the United States is preferable to Catholics 
above other forms. It is more favorable than others to the 
practice of those virtues which are the necessary conditions of 
the development of the religious life of man. This government 
leaves men a larger margin for liberty of action, and hence for 
co-operation with the guidance of the Holy Spirit, than any 
other government under the sun. Speaking of the affirmation 
of human rights set forth in the Declaration of Independence, 
the present writer has said that— 


“ They are divine inasmuch as they declare the rights of the Creator in 
his creature; they are fundamental, for without the enjoyment of the na- 
tural rights which they proclaim man is not a man, but a slave or a chattel ; 
they are practical, for man is, or ought to be, under his Creator, the master 
of his own destiny and free from any dominion not founded in divine right. 
The Creator invested man with these rights in order that he might fulfil 
the duties inseparably attached to them. For these rights put man in pos- 
session of himself, and leave him free to reach the end for which his Cre- 
ator called him into existence. He, therefore, who denies or violates these 
rights offends God, acts the tyrant, and is an enemy of mankind. And if 
there be any superior merit in the republican polity of the United States it 
consists chiefly in this : that while it adds nothing, and can add nothing, to 
man’s natural rights, it expresses more clearly, guards more securely, and 
protects more effectually these rights; so that man under its popular in- 
stitutions enjoys greater liberty in working out his true destiny” (“The 
Catholic Church in the United States,” THE CATHOLIC WORLD, July, 1879). 


The Catholic Church will, therefore, flourish all the more in 
this republican country in proportion as Catholics in their civil 
life keep to the lines of their republicanism. This proposition 
will still be true even should the New England mind become the 
prevailing type among us. 

In the light of these principles it is an error, radical and gross, 
to say that the basis of the American character is the spirit of 
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political and religious rebellion. The character that is formed 
by the institutions of our country and the Catholic character are 
not antagonistic. American institutions tend to develop indepen. 
dence, personal independence and love of liberty. Christianity 
rightly understood is seen to foster these qualities. For what 
other object did the martyrs die than to establish their personal 
convictions against the decrees of emperors? “You keep the 
laws of your sovereign,” said the martyr St. Lucy to the Roman 
official; “I keep the laws of my God. You fear Cesar; I fear 
the one true God, whom I serve. You are desirous of pleasing 
men; I desire to please Jesus Christ alone. Do you pretend to de- 
prive me of the right of acting according to the dictates of my reason 
and conscience?” Said Sts. Perpetua and Felicitas, as they entered 
the amphitheatre to be martyred: “We have willingly come 
hither, t/at our freedom might suffer no interference. We gladly lay 
down our lives to avoid doing anything contrary to our holy re- 
ligion.” And in like manner the peaceful triumphs of Catholic 
virtue have had no other motive than an heroic purpose to serve 
God alone in true liberty of spirit, whether as hermits in the wil- 
derness, or Benedictines in the abbeys that were the centres of 
religious and civil life in the destruction of the Roman Empire 
and the rushing down of the barbarians, or in the various orders 
and societies, founded since then, in which the church has ever 
offered a method for souls to combine together for freedom and 
peace, for their own and their neighbor’s sanctification. 

What we need to-day is men whose spirit is that of the early 
martyrs. We shall get them in proportion as Catholics culti- 
vate a spirit of independence and personal conviction. The 
highest development of religion in the soul is when it is assisted 
by free contemplation of the ultimate causes of things. Intelli- 
gence and liberty are the human environments most favorable 
to the deepening of personal conviction of religious truth and 
obedience to the interior movements of an enlightened conscience. 
Mr. Lilly, in one of his brilliant essays, affirms that the question 
of the hour is the existence of the supernatural. This is well 
said for agnostics; but for a well-ordered mind I should say 
that the question of the hour is how the soul which aspires to 
the supernatural life shall utilize the advantages of human lib- 
erty and intelligence. 

We do not need the imperial or kingly ideas of the Old 
World as aids to our spiritual life as Catholics, any more than 
we want its anarchical ideas as helps to civil freedom as citizens. 
Neither do we wish to plant our American ideas in the soil of 
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other nations. The mission of the American Catholic is not to 
propagate his form of government in any other country. But 
there 1s one wish he cherishes in respect to his fellow-Catholics 
abroad: he wants to be rightly understood, and that is a wish 
not easily granted. You, reader, if you had been brought up in 
a monarchy and sympathized with its institutions, as you natural- 
ly would have done, would not easily understand other forms of 
government. In such things most men are what their surround- 


ings make them—you might say all men are, if by the word sur- 


roundings you take in the sum of influences, external and inter- 
nal, to which they are subject. Where will you find a man 
whose most potent teachers have not been his race and country ? 
Honest men in Europe feel about democracy as we feel about 
monarchy. And how do you feel about monarchy? Your 
truest answer must be, “I don’t understand it.” And, unless 
you made your home there, you might live in a monarchy for 
years and not understand it, and you would not wish to un- 
derstand it. It does not belong to you. The place is not your 
home; your home is far away and far different, and you expect 
sooner or later to go back there. Therefore you are not to be 
blamed for not understanding them, nor are they to be blamed 
for not understanding us. When we are abroad, unless called 
upon to speak, as the cardinal was, it is better for us to keep our 
mouths shut. So should foreigners act when in this country. 

I do not blame Europeans for not understanding us. I only 
wish to call attention to the many difficulties in the way of get- 
ting into the minds of Europeans true views of American affairs. 
These difficulties Cardinal Gibbons has known how to cope with. 
He has been able to express the American idea in such terms as 
not to be misunderstood. And this was not the triumph of diplo- 
matic cunning, but rather that of sincerity and frankness—the 
true cunning of honest souls. He has carried his point by the 
simplicity of his thought and the earnestness of its utterance. 
There is often more in the courage of saying the thing than 
there is in the thing itself: there is both in Cardinal Gibbons’ 
address. For what is a commonplace in this country is striking 
and singular elsewhere, especially in a state of society so differ- 
ently organized. It took courage to say what he did. It was 
needed to be said long ago, but others did not say it. Was it 
lack of courage on their part, or indifference to the providential 
lessons of the times? 

In such cases courage is genius, and we now rejoice in its tri- 
umph. It was fitting that the best expression of the good of 
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civil freedom as a favorable human environment for the develop- 
ment of the religious character should be left to be made by an 
American cardinal in the centre of Christendom. And if I were 
asked in what the American system of government contributed 
most to this development, I should say that it is by declaring it- 
self incompetent in spirituals. That is what Europeans, especial- 
ly men in high station, cannot or will not understand. 


“Philip II. of Spain,” says Baron Hiibner in his Memoir of Sixtus V., 
vol. ii. chap. ii., “looked upon himself as a civil vicar of Christ. Whenever, 
in the fulfilment of this imaginary mission, he met with a doubt, he some- 
times laid it before his ministers, but he preferred to submit it to his con- 
fessor, or to theologians, or to committees specially appointed to examine 
it, or to congregations composed of doctors of theology. He believed he 
had two missions to fulfil. He was king and alsoa little of a pontiff ; just as 
the pope is first a pontiff, then king. In this groove ran all his ideas. 
Sixtus V. indignantly rejected such pretensions. ... The deeply-rooted 
conviction that he was the civil vicar of Christ on earth can be frequently 
traced in Philip’s letters, and is reproduced in the language of his agents.” 


Potentates wished, and still wish, to be pontiffs. When 
dynasties give place to oligarchies, aristocrats wish to be on a 
par with cardinals. When the tide of atheistic revolution has 
swept them all away, and blasphemers of the prime verities of 
reason and revelation are floated into power, they in turn feel 
under obligation as civil rulers to care for the supreme interests 
of religion. King Philip and Gambetta, Louis Quatorze, the two 
Napoleons, and Bismarck and Paul Bert, must nominate bishops; 
each must play censor deputatus for catechisms and theologies; 
monarchy, aristocracy, bureaucracy, anarchical and atheistic de- 
mocracy, each inherits from its predecessor the craving for ec- 
clesiastical authority. The Throne of the Fisherman has not had 
authority enough to publish in Catholic countries its own apos- 
tolic decrees without an incessant diplomatic war over the state’s 
placet. In Joseph II.’s case this meddling of the state with 
spirituals was carried into the very sacristy. Without wish- 
ing to go too far the other way,I affirm that this interference 
by government can never be imposed on the American people. 
We are glad to see the American cardinal of the same mind. 
When church and state were brought into contact in Philip’s 
reign he posed as the Constantine of Christendom, and Louis 
Quatorze did worse. Here in America, when church and state 
come together, the state says, I am not competent in ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs; I leave religion in its full liberty. That is what is 
meant here by separation of church and state, and that is pre- 
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cisely what Europeans cannot or will not understand. They 
want to make out that the American state claims to be indif- 
ferent to religion. They accuse us of having a theory of gov- 
ernment which ignores the moral precepts of the natural law 
and of the Gospel. Such is not the case, and never has been 
from the beginning. That is a false interpretation of the Ameri- 
can state. By ecclesiastical affairs we mean that organic em- 
bodiment of Christianity which the church is in her creeds, 
her hierarchy, and her polity. The American state says in 
reference to all this, I have no manner of right to meddle with 
you; I have no jurisdiction. By morals, on the other hand, we 
mean those influences of natural and revealed religion whose 
sway is general among the vast popular electorate of our coun- 
try, uniform and definite enough to be a quickening influence 
upon our public life. To disregard this has ever been deemed 
.a crime against good government among us, and punished ac- 
cordingly. 

The cardinal’s address, taken in connection with other events 
in Pope Leo’s pontificate, marks an epoch in the world’s history. 
If, as many think, democracy will soon assume control of public 
affairs, the question is, What kind of a democracy will it be; 
what influence will be powerful enough to guide it morally aright ? 
No sectarian form of Christianity can be the guide of mighty hu- 
man forces. So far as men are sectarians, so far do they deviate 
from the universal truth; and only the universal principles of 
reason and revelation grasped and wielded by such an organic 
world-power as the Catholic Church can guide aright the tu- 

‘multuous masses of mankind when the transition from one phase 
of civilization to another has begun. The power that could 
tame the barbarian ancestors of the civilized world exhibits in 
such men and such utterances as have been herein considered a 
force competent to guide to its proper destiny the baptized de- 
mocracy of our day. And we may say in passing that it is diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the majesty and power a body of men repre- 
senting the whole Catholic Church, as the Council of Trent 
intended the cardinals to do, would possess and exert the world 
over; the decision of such a body, with the Pope at its head, 


could not fail to be final. 
I. T. HECKER. 
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LACORDAIRE ON PROPERTY. 


IN his thirty-third conference on the church Father Lacor- 
daire treats of the influence of Catholic upon natural society with 
regard to property. The famous preacher was first a distin- 
guished member of the French bar, then a priest and a monk, 
but a man always of democratic principles, and even a member, 
while a Dominican monk and priest, of the Assembly of the Sec- 
ond French Republic, in 1848. Let us hear his views: 

The opponents of Christianity, he begins by saying, assert 
that, after so many centuries ofits sway, property is not equitably 
distributed ; some have too much, many not enough to support 
life. But the church has consecrated this inequality, sanctioned | 
it, placed it under the protection of God’s commandment. 

First the orator admits the merit of those who thus concern 
themselves about their poor brethren, and, seeking to find a 
remedy for their sufferings, are carried away by their lack of 
knowledge so far as to assail even the church, as if it were partly 
her fault, and then proceeds to answer and enlighten them to the 
following effect : 

God gave the earth to man, and with it an activity to fertilize 
and render it obedient and productive. The primitive gift, 
therefore, is double: there is proprietorship of the soil and pro- 
prietorship of labor. Proprietorship of labor is first in order, 
because evidently a man owns himself before he gains possession 
of anything else. According to the tradition sanctioned by the 
Gospel, God says to man: “Thou art master of thy labor; for 
thy labor is thy activity put in practice, and thy activity is thy- 
self. To take from thee the domain of thy labor would be to 
take from thee the domain of thy activity—that is to say, the pos- 
session of thyself, of that which makes thee a living and a free 
being. Thou art then master of thy labor. Thou art also mas- 
ter of the soil, of that portion of it which thy labor may have 
fertilized ; for thy labor is nothing without the soil, and the earth 
is nothing without thy labor; the one and the other are sustained 
and quickened reciprocally. When, then, thou shalt have mingled 
the sweat of thy brow with the earth, and when thou shalt thus 
have fertilized it, it will belong to thee, for it will have become 
a part of thyself, the extension of thine own personality ; it will 
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have been enriched by thy flesh and blood, and it is just that thy 
domain over it should continue, so that it may belong to thee. 
Ihave, it is true, the primary title to it as Creator, but I give it 
up to thee; and by thus uniting that which comes from me and 
that which comes from thee, the whole is thine. Thy proprie- 
torship will not even end with thy life; thou mayest transmit it 
to thy descendants, because thy descendants are thyself, because 
there is unity between the father and his children; and to disin- 
herit these from thy patrimonial lands would be to disinherit the 
toils and the tears of their father. To whom else should that 
land of thy pain and thy blood revert? To another who has not 
labored upon it? It is better for thee to survive, and to keep it 
in thy posterity.” 

Such, says Lacordaire, is the primitive right consecrated by 
the evangelical law. The answer of the reformers, he con- 
tinues, is this: ‘‘ But do you not perceive the frightful inequality 
which will result from that position which is apparently so sim- 
ple? Ina certain time, whether from incapacity of some, or from 
infirmity for which man is not accountable, or from other cir- 
cumstances, favorable for these, unfavorable for those, the land, 
become too small and limited for its inhabitants, will be found in 
the possession of a few men, who will consume it in luxury and 
surfeit to the prejudice of numberless unfortunate beings re- 
duced to earn their bread day by day, if even so much as the 
bread necessary for each day be assured to them. Is not this a 
result which condemns the principle of individual proprietor- 
ship? If the consequence be selfish, the principle is inevitably 
the same. We must, then, if we love mankind, have recourse to 
another distribution of property, and boldly proclaim, because it 
is a duty, that labor and the land belong to society. Labor and 
the land form the funds of society, the common property, the very 
substance of the country; we should all devote ourselves to the 
common weal, and, as the only recompense of our efforts, take a 
part of the fruits proportioned to the merit of our labors. In 
this way the arbitrary distinction between the poor and the rich 
would cease; if any irregularity should still exist it would be 
due to capacity and virtue, and not to the chances of birth, which 
have pounded up together in the same vase sloth, abundance, 
pride, selfishness, all vices and all rights. 

“Have you not yourselves, O men of the Gospel, in your 
days of holy inspirations, have you not realized that divine re- 
public? When your missionaries founded the famous ‘ Reduc- 
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tions’ of Paraguay, did you not, in the name of the Gospel, 
decree community of labor and of possessions? Was Paraguay 
anything else than a united family, in which each member labored 
for all, all for each, and in which the social power, itself also 
laboring, distributed the fruits of its peaceful activity to its chil- 
dren in the most equitable measure? The whole world will ad- 
mire that creation of the Gospel which brings back again its 
primitive times. But, although capable of conceiving and of 
accomplishing this between two great rivers of America, you 
have not been capable of establishing it as a general law of hu- 
manity; you have been without courage; you have retreated 
before human egotism. And we, sons of the nineteenth century, 
trained, it is true, in your schools and nurtured by the milk of 
the Gospel—we are obliged to remind you of your mission and 
to perfect the law of justice and of charity.” 

Having thus stated the case for both sides, Father Lacordaire 
goes on to say that the scheme of the “sons of the nineteenth 
century ” would be the establishment of universal servitude, the 
consecration of an inequality without bounds and without reme- 
dy—of such servitude and inequality as no despotism has ever 
approached, even in imagination. For what is this “society” 
that is going to be the sole proprietor of the soil and of labor? 
Let it be called monarchy, aristocracy, or democracy—what you 
will—it is always represented by a few, two or three individuals, 
who are raised to power by the course of human affairs, and are 
made the depositaries of authority. It is necessary, he argues, 
to defend the private citizen against those autocrats by certain 
invincible positions, and chiefly by giving him an inviolable stand. 
ing-place of his own in a portion of the earth, or at least the 
control of his own labor, for he that has neither of these isa slave. 
If the government owns all the land, then whoever does not take 
care to be in accord with the government—that is, with those few 
men, or with their successors in case there be rotation in office— 
has no independence nor assurance of being left in his home; if 
it owns all the labor, why then he is no better than a human 
chattel. He then illustrates by quoting the then condition of 
things in Russia—that is to say, previous to the emancipation of 
the serfs, which took place only in 1863. 

But, he asks himself, will not the equality in such a system 


“compensate for many inconveniences? Far from it, he replies. 


Even a communistic society must have high and low positions, 


‘ occupations more or less desirable, which must, nevertheless, all 
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be filled: there will be hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
as well as physicians, editors, priests, postmasters, judges, and 
policemen; think you that the rulers will give to each one the 
place that nature fitted him for, or rather that the whole state 
will not be filled with favoritism, corruption, bribery, and oppres- 
sion? As we have it now, I may be poor to-day, but I have the 
consolation of knowing that to-morrow I may be better off; 
that no official brand has been placed on my brow, appointing 
my rations according to my phrenologically ascertained grade 
of intelligence and usefulness. Inequality now is accidental and 
temporary; then it would be logical and fixed, and every one 
would be rooted in his place by insolent officials, without liberty 
to try to raise himself by exercising some other faculties, as is 
the case now. 

No doubt, he continues, communism is an evangelical idea, but, 
as history tells us, it must be voluntary in the first place, and this 
does away with servitude; then in the inequality of the offices 
there is self-sacrifice, and thus there is no outrage. It is true the 
inconveniences of proprietorship are great; they were so great 
in heathendom that a revolution was called for, the larger part 
of men being despised slaves of the shrewd, capable, and wicked. 
Jesus Christ was the author of the revolution. Howso? The 
soil is limited, and every man cannot have a part of it. But the 
land will not yield the obedience of fertility without labor ; hence 
labor holds half the sceptre of the world, and riches depend on 
poverty as much as poverty onriches. The passage from the one 
to the other will be frequent, owing to luxury on one side and 
thrift on the other; the condition of. both will be to help each 
other mutually and to engender reciprocal relations. With the 
proprietorship of his labor a man is always a man—can never be a 
slave. Christ preached this. He declared God’s will to be that all 
men should become brothers, and thus made the poor an object 
of necessary interest to the rich, since the latter, unable to get on 
without them, were yet not to own their labor; and no land has 
ever flourished more than under the hand of the poor and the 
rich united by this understanding, stipulating by their alliance 
for the fruitfulness of nature. Fortunate it is for those who de- 
claim against property that the principle of fraternity laid down 
by Christ is still respected. If his cross should vanish like a fall- 
ing star, morality would soon go, and with its disappearance 
would arise effeminacy, license, plunder, anarchy, despotism, and 
slavery in logical succession. It is the constant inculcation of 
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his doctrine that saves men, for on account of the original fault, 
or the natural inequality of human nature, men seem even to 
prefer serfdom of some kind or other, as we see by their attach- 
ment to political parties, and especially to kings, lords, and lead- 
ers; these would become once more dictators, imperators, or 
triumvirs, only that the Gospel still reminds men of their equal 
manhood. 

But, the orator goes on to explain, the proprietorship of labor 
is.not of itself sufficient for the poor. There is sickness, weak- 
ness, old age, as well as the impossibility sometimes of carrying 
the labor to the land that needs it. “ Jesus Christ then created 
another property besides labor. Where was he to find this? 
Evidently it could only be found in the land. But the land be. 
longed to the rich, and that right cannot be touched without 
reducing the human race to communistic servitude. Christ has 
solved the difficulty. He has taught us that property 7s not ego- 
tistical in its essence, but that it may be so by the use which is 
made of it, and that it is only necessary to regulate and to limit 
that use in order to assure to the poor their share in the common 
patrimony. The Gospel has established this new principle, 
which was yet more unknown than the inalienability of labor: 
No one has a right to the fruits of his own domain, other than accora- 
ing to the measure of his legitimate wants. God, in effect, has 
given the earth to man only because of his wants, and in order 
to provide for them. Every other use is a selfish and parricidal 
use—a use of sensuality, avarice; and pride: vices reprobated by 
God, and which, beyond doubt, he has not desired to strengthen 
and consecrate in instituting the right of property. 

‘‘Man’s wants vary according to his position in society—a 
thing infinitely variable—hence the impossibility of saying at what 
point the proper use ends and the abuse begins; but the Gos- 
pel law is not the less clear and constant: Wherever the legitimate 
want expires, there expires also the legitimate use of property. That 
which remains is the patrimony of the poor, in justice as in charity; 
the rich are but the depositaries and administrators of it. Vf luxury 
or avarice prevent them from paying their debt to the poor, 
‘Woe to you that are rich!’ (St. Luke vi. 24).” 

Hence, he continues, the blossoms of Christian charity, of 
which the ancient world had no idea, which opulence gives to 
misery: hospitals, asylums, almshouses, and refuges; those per- 
sonal visits to garrets and hovels, with their message of flowers 
and love; that communion of riches and poverty which from 
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morn to eve, from the age which ends to the age which com- 
mences, mingles all ranks, all rights, all duties, all ideas—the 
theatre with the church, the cabin with the mansion, both with 
death, engendering charity even in crime, and drawing forth 
even from prostitution its tears and its alms. Have you seen 
popes, cardinals, and princes wash the dirty feet of the poor 
peasant-pilgrims on Holy Thursday? Have you seen the rich, 
educated, gentle-mannered members of the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul caring for all kinds of distress? Wherever the 
church gains footing she brings this charity, which blesses the 
poor and reflects blessing on the rich. 

Where this influence of Christ, he says in conclusion, does not 
prevail and rule men, envy furrows every brow and lights up 
alleyes. There the property of the poor is diminished by the 
avarice or egotistical indifference of the unchristian rich; the 
dignity of the poor is lessened by the carelessness or contempt in 
which the poor man Christ is held; the blessedness of the poor 
is shortened or taken away by persuading them that money is 
everything and happiness the daughter of the purse. ll this is 
false and injurious. The most grievous evil of our time is per- 
haps that rage for material prosperity which causes all men to 
rush down like famished wolves upon that lean and sickly prey ° 
which we call earth. Return to the Infinite; the Infinite alone 
is vast enough for man! Neither railways, nor machines, nor 
steamships will add an inch to the extent of the earth; and even 
though it were as vast as the sun, it were still a theatre unworthy 
ofman. The Infinite alone has food for all and joy for an eter- 
nity. Give back Jesus Christ to the poor, if you desire to render 
to them their real patrimony; all that you may do for them, 
without Jesus Christ, without practising his charity, will but in- 
crease their inordinate desires, their pride, and their misery. 

Let us sum up the teaching of the great French preacher, and 
add a few kindred ideas, 

1. There are two distinct ownerships in the world, that of 
land and that of labor; one is as real and inviolable as the other. 

2. The ownership of land is attended with some inconveni- 
ences and drawbacks, one of which is that the clever and strong 
are likely to obtain more of it than suffices for them, and to crowd 
the others to the wall. But society has a perfect right to limit 
the extent of private ownership in this regard: one man’s right 
ceases where it infringes on another’s, or, much more, on the com- 
mon good. If it be asked, Why not do as the Jesuits did in Para- 
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guay ? the answer is, Because the population there were simple 
savages just emerging from barbarism, for whom modified ser. 
vitude or tutelage was the only proper system; they were chil- 
dren as yet unfit for liberty and independence. Besides, their 
caretakers were men vowed to poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
totally different from the political bosses and their heelers that 
too often reach the control of affairs, even in the republics of the 
nineteenth century. Under such men there would be universal 
servitude, wire-pulling, shirking of duty, lying, licking-of- spittle, 
crushing of the weak, the modest, the conscientious—oppression 
such as never existed in the world—unless the individual could 
say: “ This is my land; you’re a trespasser! This is my house; 
get out of it!” Look at England before the Habeas Corpus! 
Look at Russia before the emancipation of the serfs! Look at 
Germany in Czsar’s time! Look at China to-day! Not that 
these were examples of out-and-out communism, but they were 
enough so to show the working of tenantry instead of owner- 
ship in fee simple. Now, the mere tenant will always make 
the most out of his holding, will impoverish its soil, cut down 
its lumber, fish-out its waters; whereas the man whose own 
it is will do all in his power to preserve and to increase its 
fruitfulness and beauty for himself and his children. Private 
ownership of the soil is the first condition of thoroughness, per- 
severance, and individual and national progress. 

3. But wouldn’t it be better at least to make a general and 
equal division of the land? No. In the first place, there isn’t 
enough to go round, just where people would be willing to take 
it. Men are gregarious and want to live in towns, as close as 
possible, even when they are free to scatter. They prefer a 
quarter-section of a floor in a Mott Street or Fifth Avenue 
tenement at ahigh rent to a guarter-section of rich land gratis in 
magnificent Nebraska. Then all are not qualified for farmers; 
and, moreover, we need professional men, clerks, storekeepers, 
factory-hands, mechanics, and helpers of all kinds. There is only 
one good farmer in one hundred average men, and he would pos- 
sess all the land of the rest in one year by the just, natural course 
of trade. If he can, it is clear that God did not intend all those 
others for independent cultivators; they must work under his 
guidance and control, or else in some other sphere. Hence 
some heathen philosophers went so far as to say that slavery was 
natural, inasmuch as many men are born incapable of self-main- 
tenance, and, if they need to be supported by others, it were but 
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fair that they should obey these. Taking men, women, and chil- 
dren, weak, sick, insane, prisoners, etc., three-fourths of mankind 
depend on the other fourth. So much for this theory of equal 
division. 

4. The communism of the early Christians lasted a very short 
time, and was purely voluntary even then (Acts v. 4). That of 
religious orders is a vocation of individuals who shear them- 
selves of all right of property, of marriage, and do not enjoy 
complete autonomy, but are controlled by the ordinary power 
of the regularly-organized church. There is no place in such 
a system for the family, the political power, nor for any but a 
peculiarly-constituted kind of men and women, who would be at 
least much less useful to society and to themselves in the normal 
state. 

5. While private property in land, therefore, must be main- 
tained, at least as a lesser evil, private property in labor offsets 
it. The poor man, under the Gospel, has a right to dispose of 
his labor, without which the land is useless to the rich. Labor 
is also useless without land. Hence mutual dependence and 
hence mutual interest. 

6. But, after all, labor is less independent than land; there is 
not absolute equality. Capital can stand out longer, even if it 
has nothing but what the earth spontaneously brings forth. 
Hence something further is necessary where interest fails to 
make the rich consider the poor. This is the law ‘of charity: 
Whatever is not required for the temperate, legitimate needs of 
the rich must be given to the poor, because we are all brothers, 
children of the same man and the same God, with the same 
right to live on this earth. But wouldn’t it be better to divide 
by law? to limit the amount of the individual’s riches? This 
were a problem in applied mathematics and political economy 
impossible of solution on account of the endless variety of the 
relations, legitimate tastes, offices, and duties of men. Let 
things find their own level. That is the best government which 
governs least. The first requisite is to receive Christ’s Gospel, 
recognize the laborer as our brother, love him as such, and let 
love do the rest. Love will make and carry out just and proper 
laws. Rich and powerful men can evade any law if they de- 
spise the law of Christ. Yet, as far as we can, if the rich neglect 
to provide for the poor and needy, we have a right to force 
them, because “2” justice as well as in charity, whatever remains 
after the legitimate wants of the rich are supplied belongs to the 
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poor.” Hence our taxes for almshouses, etc., are just, though of 
course it would be far better for the rich as well as for the poor 
if the former cared for the latter as their brethren, and did not 
look on their maintenance as a legal burden. The voluntary 
work of well-to-do persons, and the personal interest they take in 
their poor or weak or erring brethren—as in the organizations 
known as Sisters of Charity, St. Vincent de Paul societies, etc. 
—this is what the church brings about. If, however, labor 
generally should not be able to find employment, of course socie- 
ty can force a subdivision of the land or impose forced contribu- 
tions on its owners, because God intended man to live by this 
proprietorship of labor, which is useless without land to work 
on. Hence the justice of public works begun in times of scar- 
city, to give employment and support to the laborer. Nay, if 

_ need be, the government can fix the just amount of rent, as well 
as put a price on the necessaries of life at which they must be 
sold. Such laws, called’sumptuary, though just, are not deem- 
ed expedient in our country ; we believe in domestic free-trade 
and desire no “ paternal government.” 

7. But the inequality still remains? It must. It is natural. 
No two men are equal in endowments, and an attempt to en- 
force equality of this kind is resistance to the evident design of 
nature and of God, who gave men their respective talents to be 
used for him and for society in all its manifold requirements. 
It would be the most absurd tyranny as ewell as waste. It is 
better to leave men free to find their place; this leaves them 
hope, spirit, and enterprise. The alternative were intolerable 
slavery, and would ignore the chief glory of our republic, that 
it gives a “fair field and no favor” to ability and industry, and 
enables the rail-splitter, the mule-driver, the tailor, and the tan- 
ner, as well as the owner of ancestral acres or the legal pleader, 
to rise to the highest place in the government. 

8. But then the poor are set down as inferior and in dis- 
grace? No. Jesus Christ has dignified poverty by becoming 
a poor man. Besides, poverty has its uses. It disengages the 
soul from objects which, after all, are but transitory and less 
worthy of her powers and aspirations. She is made for an infi- 
nite possession and for everlasting life. Even here she expands 
better when freed from embarrassing riches. Hence so many of 
the philosophers as well as of the saints voluntarily abandoned 
riches and their concomitant enjoyments. Hence the ideal even 
of earthly happiness is found by the best judges always among 
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the poor and simple ; and a saint is inconceivable whose heart is 
bound up in mere material things. 


“O wealth unknown! O veritable good ! 
Giles bares his feet, and bares his feet Sylvester 
Behind the bridegroom, so doth please the bride!” 
(Paradiso, xi. 82, Longfellow’s translation.) 


9. Therefore poverty (labor), as opposed to wealth (capital), 
is natural, is allowed by the providence of God, as wellas riches. 
And the best way is to persuade all people, the rich as well as 
the poor, to seek happiness in a contented mind and a good con- 
science, and, having sufficient food and decent clothing, to be 
satisfied during the little time we have to spend in this world— 
the poor, because they would much better not chafe and fret at 
the unattainable, which, even when reached, will not make them 
happy; the rich, because whatever they have made by their 
God-given abilities over and above a becoming provision for 
their families must, in justice and charity, be given to the poor. 
Let the rich feel satisfied and honored in being the stewards of 
God’s gifts, and the poor more so because their vocation brings 
them nearer to Jesus Christ, the Son of God made man. 

10. But this doctrine of contentment will put a stop to all 
progress? No. Progress is secured by the natural pressure 
of need, the cares of family, the looking out for the future, the 
dependence on self, the desire of improving one’s own property, 
etc., as well as by the teaching of the Gospel that the Lord will 
demand a strict account of the use we have made of our various 
talents, and will punish the idle just as he will the positive delin- 
quent. Besides, look around! Is it not Christian nations that 
have made most progress? Are not exemplary Christians con- 
spicuous among the most advanced in every art, trade, science, 
and profession? Solvitur ambulando. In fact, as Leo XIII. de- 
clares in the very first sentence of his encyclical “ Immortale 
Dei” (Nov. 1, 1885), ‘‘ The church, although directly and of its 
nature looking to the salvation of souls and the happiness to be 
attained in heaven, is nevertheless the source of so varied and so 
great utility, even in things purely of this earth, that more or 
greater could not be, if first and principally it had been instituted 
to safeguard the prosperity of the life which passes away.” 

EDWARD McSwEEny, D.D. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH AND “THE MERRY WIVES.” 


IN its issue of July, 1877, THE CATHOLIC WORLD reviewed 
a volume which in many ways was a notable and unique work. 
Attention had often been called to the fact that in the plays and 
poems of Shakspere all the lofty sentiments, honorable deeds, 
and noble aspirations are credited to the nobility; that he is the 
poet of the lofty and not of the lowly; that it is only royal and 
titled personages he selects for his heroes—for embodiment of 
the passions, impulses, tendencies, virtues of human nature; that 
in them alone does he extol honor, courage, faith, charity, obedi- 
ence to marriage vows, while the child of the people never ap. 
pears in any exemplary réles save those of submission and of 
service, and then only as a bounden duty to be performed with- 
cut reward. But Shakspere from an American Point of View, by 
George Wilkes,* first elaborated the charge that Shakspere 
cared nothing for the masses—for the people, their rights and 
interests; devoted his pages entirely to the affairs of kings, 
courts and noblemen, field-marshals and generals, passing the 
people over always with slur, sneer, and lampoon, if, indeed, 
they received any notice whatever. Mr. Wilkes backed up his 
indictment with an array of quotations from the plays and poems 
that left apparently nothing to be said on the other side. I will 
endeavor to indicate (so far as I can discover, for the first time) 
the real plea in abatement, if not answer to the charge. That 
plea was that in Shakspere’s day the right of the subject could 
only come from the permanence of institutions. Shakspere was 
no agitator screaming from a corner, or reformer circulating in 
cipher philippics against whatever he found established. He was 
the proprietor of two theatres, mounting what he wrote publicly 
upon his boards, under the vigilant eye of a sovereign whose 
definition of treason was notoriously elastic, and with the Tower 
and the block unpleasantly close at hand to suggest prudence in 
meddling with the recognized order of things. The dramatists 


* It is, I think, to be regretted that Mr. Wilkes tampered with his book by committing it— 
in the third edition (1882)—to J. Payne Collier’s claim to the discovery of a new play of Shak- 
spere’s, A Warning to Fair Women (1599). The very fact that the characters are not patri- 
cian (their names are Master Drewry, Anne, Brown, Sanders, etc.), as contrasted with the per- 
sonages of the Shaksperean drama—which involves, by the way, the exact point Mr, Wilkes 
wrote his book to prove—ought to have put him on his guard, Mr, Collier was ninety years 
old when he made the assertion, and it attracted no attention from Shaksperean critics. 
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of Elizabeth’s day were only too happy to be on the safe side 
when they mentioned the throne and the ruling classes. The 
strolling player of interludes had become a nuisance and an of- 
fence, and statutes were framed to suppress him. The only com. 
panies allowed to give theatrical representations were those for- 
tunate enough to secure the patronage of some nobleman—such 
as the bands known respectively as‘‘ Lord Strange’s Servants,” 
the “ Earl of Leicester’s Servants,” of the first of which Shak- 
spere himself was a member. (Later on a troupe known as 
“The Queen’s Majesty’s Servants” appeared.) But without the 
warrant of a lordly name the pillory and the stocks were the 
least of penalties for the vagrom player of Elizabeth’s later days. 
Under these circumstances it was hardly likely that sentiments 
expressive of popular liberty and subversive of the title of birth 
and rank should be very liberally put into the mouths of the 
members of these companies. It was only natural that, as the 
fact was, the playwrights competed with each other in malign- 
ing and belittling, in lampooning and slandering, the lower 
classes ; and it was not singular that Shakspere surpassed them 
in that, as he did in everything else, indegree. Indeed, so far did 
Shakspere go upon the safe side that he deliberately falsified the 
story of the Cade uprising, as Mr. Wilkes points out. That up- 
rising was not rebellion; the insurgents called themselves his 
majesty’s subjects, insisted only that the throne was badly ad- 
vised by the court, demanded only reforms conceded to be 
so just that the insurgents themselves received terms from the 
king. Yet Shakspere could find no language too contemptuous, 
no epithets too scornful, for men who questioned whether men 
nobly born could possibly have given bad advice toa king. But 
then Shakspere had a larger stake than his fellows. He was not 
only an actor but a proprietor, and he found his privileges of 
operating two theatres near her majesty’s court quite too lucra- 
tive to neglect to preach (as indeed did Goethe two centuries 
later) the doctrine of the established order of things, and to merit 


Lord Tennyson’s verses: 


“Not he that breaks the dams, but he 
That through the channels of the state 
Convoys the people’s will, is great.” 


And then, again, it is to be admitted that Shakspere, although 
with a personal motive, really had much of true policy on his 
side. The masses in Tudor days were certainly not ripe for en- 
joyment of an enlightened liberty ; and an overthrow of existing 
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social institutions could only have meant license, anarchy, and 
ruin. And so it happens that Shakspere is the poet of humanity 
rather than of nature, Milton to the contrary potwithstanding. 
There are no “native wood-notes wild” in the Shaksperean 
opera. The music is that of camp and court, of tourney and 
assemblage, and of crowded city streets. Only kings, queens, 
dukes, lords, and titled ladies move in the action of his dramas. 
The people, the masses, are only his accessories and supernu- 
meraries. It is only when a patrician is to be: represented in 
exile or retirement that we have the pastoral or the rural—Per- 
dita among the oafs and shepherdesses, the forest of Arden, Pros- 
pero’s magic island, or eulogy of any life that is “exempt from 
public haunt.” I desire in this paper to point out what seems 
to me a most singularly suggestive exception to the rule, as an 
instance (and, so far as I can find, the only one) in which Shak- 
spere used a titled personage for a butt, and brought a nobleman 
to grief in his pages. And if my explanation of Shakspere’s pos- 
sible motive and reasons for so doing is esteemed too finical or 
far-fetched, at least I am only sharing with my fellow-students 
the ordinary penalty of Shaksperean study—viz., an over-ten- 
dency to surmise and conjecture—and no great harm is done 
where all are warned. In Zhe Merry Wives of Windsor Shak- 
spere’s rule of adulation for and adjuration of rank is, for the 
first and only time, suspended. For the first time his personages 
are common people—tradesmen and villagers, a schoolmaster, a 
publican, and a French doctor; and, most marvellous of all, a 
knight for their butt!—ordinary human beings poking fun at a 
knight! Certainly so abrupt and radical a change seems to war- 
rant tradition in asserting that William Shakspere wrote that 
comedy, not of his own motion, but under direction of a higher 
will and edict than his own. 

Two statements, referred back to this tradition, appear to 
have been generally conceded without much examination: first, 
that Queen Elizabeth ordered William Shakspere to write a play 
in fourteen days for the purpose of showing Falstaff (with whom 
her majesty had already become acquainted in Henry JV.) “in 
love,” and that The Merry Wives of Windsor, as printed in 1623, 
was the result of that order; and, second, that the 1602 quarto 
version of The Merry Wives is a shorthand transcript of the 1623 
version surreptitiously captured from the actors’ mouths. But 
why should Queen Elizabeth -who was the most scrupulous of 
monarchs to keep her people from thinking, least of all from 
prating, about a change in the chartered order of things—why 
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should she, of all persons, order Shakspere to make fun of a per- 
son of quality? These questions sound as if the answer might 
involve a paradox. But let us see if we cannot demonstrate the 
existence of a state of affairs (which, however curious, would not 
have been unnatural or improbable) which will render Shak- 
spere’s and the queen’s action perfectly in accordance with the 
known policies of both. Unwilling as most of us are to take for 
granted in a field where so much is claimed and so little verified 
as the field of Shaksperean biography, I have come to the con- 
clusion that this first proposition is not only founded upon facts, 
but that Shakspere’s departure from his habitude, and selection 
of only middle-class characters for his personnel, was the result 
of his effort to obey the letter of the queen’s order. Another 
curious result of the reasoning by which such a conclusion may 
be arrived at is that, ifthe play written to meet the order was 
hurriedly prepared in fourteen days (plenty of time for so dis- 
jointed and careless a production as the first—1602—quarto, es- 
pecially to a dramatist who composed with the facility which 
Jonson ascribed to Shakpere), then the comedy, as we possess it 
in the 1623 folio, is not a monograph at all, but a growth, com- 
posite in character, the result of twenty-one years’ performance 
of the play by actors who were allowed every freedom of inter- 
polation and local allusion. This evidence—if it be evidence—is 
so remarkable that, whether it be peculiar to this play or of pos- 
sible value in studying the origin of other (or of all the other) 
Shakspere plays, I am tempted to schedule, for what they are 
worth, and “for the benefit of whom it may concern,” certain 
reasons (as they appear to me to be) why the story of Queen 
Elizabeth’s or her lord-chamberlain’s order for “ Falstaff in love"’ 
is to be examined with very great care before we discard it com- 
pletely. 

If the sounding Shakspere plays, so over-full of religion, poli- 
tics, philosophy, and statecraft, had been up to this date presented 
publicly in London, their reputation must have reached Eliza- 
beth’s ears. Now, the “ Lion” queen did not care to have her 
subjects instructed too far. She proposed keeping them well in 
hand. Even her clergymen she was in the habit of interrupting 
if they happened to touch on matters concerning which she had 
not been previously consulted. (“To your text, Mr. Dean—to 
your subject!” she shouted when poor Dean Knowell, preaching 
before her, ventured to touch upon the employment of images in 
public worship.) And in this policy, in whatever else she wa- 
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vered, Elizabeth persisted always. Indeed, it is difficult to see 
how (as they stand in the First Folio) these particular plays could 
have been performed at all, in Elizabeth’s day, without some very 
rigorous pruning at their first rehearsals. One of Elizabeth's 
first decrees concerning the public economy forbade the per. 
forming of any play wherein “either matters of religion or of 
the government of the Commonwealth shall be handled or 
treated.” A royal proclamation was not to be lightly disre- 
garded. But the queen, it seems, was familiar with Henry JV. 
and Henry V. Surely in those two plays alone matters of govern- 
ment, if not of religion, enough to have closed the Blackfriars on 
short notice, had been “ handled or treated.” Perhaps the forged 
Bridgewater manuscript of 1835, purporting to be a “certificate 
of the Blackfriars Players” (Burbage, Shakspere, and others), 
in which it was set forth that they had “never given cause of 
displeasure in that they have brought into their plays matters 
of state or religion,” may have closely followed some lost me- 
morial of this date which Elizabeth graciously considered as 
purging that particular play-house of contempt of her decree. 
The queen and her ministers were only too ready to “ snuff trea- 
son in certain things that went by other names.” Let the peo- 
ple have their fill of amusement, but let them not meddle with 
philosophy and politics. So there are things more unlikely to 
have happened than that Elizabeth, through her lord-chamber- 
lain, should have intimated to Manager Shakspere to give them 
something more in the run and appetite of the day. Shakspere 
took the letter of his instructions perfectly, and The Merry Wives 
of Windsor was in due time prepared. But somehow or other 
their spirit was bettered in the performance. The salaciousness 
Elizabeth wanted was all there, as well as the transformation 
scene; but after a while there was inserted at the end a rebuke 
to lechery and lecherous minds not equivocal in its character 
—‘This is enough to be the decay of lust and late walking 
throughout this realm,” says Falstaff—and a reproof to the queen 
herself (who certainly deserved it) in the line, “our radiant 
queen hates sluts and sluttery,” that is scathing in its satire. 

But why should Shakspere have treated a.“ virgin ” queen to 
a homily upon purity and continence in a play not ordered by her 
for any such purpose? It does not seem to have occurred to her 
majesty that, to be comic as of old, Falstaff must be unsuccess- 
ful in his love-making, and that, for a courtier to be unsuccessful, 
the untitled must resist the titled. But Shakspere saw it, and the 
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departure he must make to contrive it. Finding himself pressed 
for time, it would not have been unnatural had he (as is alleged) 
adapted the 1592 play known as the /ealous Comedy (belonging 
to Lord Strange’s Company, but not now believed to be extant), 
or found new incident for his old piece-men. If the latter, it was 
only natural that, lacking the leisure to overhaul his books or the 
unused manuscripts handed in at the play-house door, he turned 
for the first and only time to the scenes of his own boyhood and 
early youth. It seems to me as if Shakspere revenged himself 
for thus being obliged to preach an uncongenial moral by gibing 
at the queen herself and the tastes she thus confessed to. Even 
without the unmistakable drift of her order or the previous 
record of Falstaff, there was certainly precedent and temptation 
enough for making the catastrophe run the other way. Of 
course the fat knight is no more “in love” at Windsor than he 
had previously been shown in Eastcheap. The pen that created 
Ophelia and Desdemona, Imogen and Juliet, if seriously ordered 
to delineate a libertine controlled, reformed, and ennobled by the 
passion that drives out self, would have been swift to recognize 
a field for its genius. But that was not the royal mandate. 
Shakspere knew his queen. If Falstaff was still to titillate the 
fine humors of Elizabeth, he must be concupiscent as always, 
but this time thwarted, baffled, and put to rout. Since the poor 
old man, once banished from courtly favor, was no longer to 
make others the foils of his wit, he must be a foil himself; and 
so perforce, for the nonce in a play for Elizabeth’s eyes, and 
within the exigency of the letter, even as against the spirit, of 
her royal order, must wifely honor live outside of noble birth, and 
virtue walk in homespun. But why should the name of “ Sir John 
Fastolffe” have been selected for the title of a nobleman who was 
to be mocked by tradesmen? In writing the series /, and JJ. 
King Henry IV., Shakspere was perfectly justified in making 
Sir John Oldcastle one of the reckless and profligate companions 
of Henry, Prince of Wales. For that such was the fact we have 
history to testify. But this Oldcastle in later life reversed the 
lightnesses of his youth, and, marrying into the Cobham family, 
became, in his wife’s right,a Lord Cobham. And there can be no 
doubt but that the Cobham family raised a clamor of protest 
when the Henry JV. was being acted at Shakspere’s theatres, 
and were powerful enough at court to secure an order from the 
lord-chamberlain that the name of their ancestor—if not the 
character—should be removed from the stage; and Shakspere 
was very glad to save himself by compliance. 

VOL, XLV.—23 
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Fuller, in his Church History, says: 


“Stage poets have themselves been very bold with, and others very 
merry at, the memory of Sir John Oldcastle, whom they have fancied a 
boon companion, a jovial roister, and a coward to boot. The best is, Sir 
John Falstaff hath relieved the memory of Sir John Oldcastle, and of late 
is substituted buffoon in his place.” 


—which is corroborative of what, indeed, from circumstantial evi- 
dence alone, could not be doubted. Shakspere seems to have 
found out that, according to Monstrelet’s Chronicle, one Sir 
John Fastolffe, a Knight of the Garter, had at the battle of 
Patay been struck with terror at sight of Joan of Arc at the 
head of the French troops, and taken to his heels—or to his 
horse’s—and ran away, his whole command stampeding and 
leaving the French in possession of that field. Now, the cam- 
paign in which the Maid of Orleans led the French was a disas- 
trous one always for the English; and there is absolutely nothing 
in history to hint or suggest that Sir John Fastolffe was de- 
graded from the order of the Garter for the particular reverse 
suffered under his command. On the contrary, the records of 
his order show that he was in attendance at its chapters for 
years thereafter, and kept his station at the English court. The 
year after Patay he was made lieutenant at Caen. In 1432 he 
was English ambassador at Basle, and was afterwards sent by 
his government. to conclude a peace with France. He retired 
honorably from service, built himself a castle at Caistor (about 
three miles north of Yarmouth, in Norfolk, where there is still 
an inconsiderable village of the name). In his retirement he 
seems to have given some attention to literature, for he ordered 
a translation of the De Senectute made at his own expense, and 
printed by Caxton in 1481. He founded a college for seven 
priests, but the foundation seems to have perished in the lapse 
and waste of years. Dying in 1459, he was buried in the priory 
‘of Broomholm. But Shakspere, hearing of the retreat at Patay, 
seems to have revised history (as again in the case of Cade), and 
made Fastolffe to be not only defeated, but degraded as a coward 
on account thereof. (In the folio editions his name is spelled 
Falstaff and Falstoffe indifferently.) At I. i. 131, 2. Henry VI, 
occurs the following : 

“ Messenger.— . . . If Sir John Fastolfe had not played the coward : 

He, being in the vaward, plac’d behind 

With purpose to relieve and follow them, 

Cowardly fled, not having struck one stroke. 

Hence grew the general wrack and massacye.” 
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Again in III. ii. 103, the scene being France, before Rouen— 


“ An Alarum—Excursions, Enter SIR JOHN FASTOLFE and a Captain. 

“ Captatz.—Whither away, Sir John Fastolfe, in such haste? 

“ Fastolfe.—Whither away ! to save myself by flight ; we are like to have 
the overthrow again. 

“ Captain.—W hat! will you fly, and leave Lord Talbot ? 

“ Fastolfe.—Ay, all the Talbots in the world, to save my life.” 


Again at IV. 1. 9 we have: 


Paris. A Hall of State. Enter the KING, GLOSTER, BISHOP OF WIN- 
CHESTER, YORK, SUFFOLK, SOMERSET, WARWICK, TALBOT, EXETER, 
the Governor of Paris, and others. 

Enter SiR JOHN FASTOLFE. 

“ Fastolfe. My gracious sovereign, as I rode from Calais, 
To haste unto your coronation, 
A letter was deliver’d to my hands, 
Writ to your grace from the Duke of Burgundy. 

“ Talbot. Shame to the Duke of Burgundy and thee! 
I vow’d, base knight, when I did meet thee next, 
To tear the garter from thy craven’s leg. 

(Plucking tt off.) 

. . » Pardon me, princely Henry and the rest : 
This dastard, at the battle of Patay, 
When but in all I was six thousand strong, 
And that the French were almost ten to one, 
Before we met or that a stroke was given, 
Like to a trusty squire did run away.” Pp 


Which is the last appearance of Sir John upon the Shaksperean 
stage until, in Henry V. and The Merry Wives, he takes the place 
of Sir John Oldcastle and his name is changed to Falstaff. But 
there is such a conspicuous irregularity in the spelling of the old 
folios, both of common and proper names, that on that alone we 
cannot assume a difference of character. 

Fuller does not appear to have heard of the representation of 
Fastolffe as a coward in J. Henry IV., but he is quite as indignant 
at this latter employment as at the former use of Sir John Old- 
castle as a butt: 

“To avouch him [Fastolffe] by many arguments valiant is to maintain 
that the sun is bright ; though since the stage has been over-bold with his 
memory, making him a Thrasonical puff, and emblem of mock valor. True 
it is Sir John Oldcastle did first bear the brunt, being made the makesport 
in plays for a coward. Now, as Iam glad that Sir John Oldcastle is put 
out, so I am sorry that Sir John Fastolfe is put in, to relieve his memory in 
this base service, to be the anvil for every dull wit to strike upon. Now, is 
our comedian excusable by some alteration of his name, writing him Sir 
John Folstafe (and making him the property and pleasure of King Henry 
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V. to abuse), seeing the vicinity of sounds entrench on the memory of that 
worthy knight and few do heed the inconsiderable difference in spelling ? 
He was made Knight of the Garter by King Henry VI., and died about the 
second year of his reign.” * 


It seems to me that here is a historical problem, nor can I sug- 
gest but the one explanation. I know that the English love mili- 
tary and naval valor above everything. Their great names are 
not Shakspere, Milton, Hampden, or Cromwell, but Marlborough, 
Nelson, and Wellington; and their (the Englishmen’s) test of 
greatness is, not prowess or patriotism, but success. They care 
little even for their kings besides victory in war, and Nelson’s tall 
monument in Trafalgar Square looks a long ways down on several 
bric-a-brac Georges and Henrys and Charleses. General Gordon 
was great but unsuccessful, and so was abandoned, and has been 
already forgotten. And so perhaps, since here was a nobleman 
who had no record of success behind him, Shakspere felt at 
perfect liberty to do as he liked with the name (which, since the 
character to be named had been in a prince’s company, and so 
not plebeian, must be that of a nobleman). I am aware that it has 
been doubted whether Shakspere himself wrote the “ Epilogue 
spoken by a dancer,” at the end of J/7. King Henry 1V., which 
stipulated to “continue the story with Sir John in it, and make 
you merry with fair Katharine of France; where, for anything 
I know, Falstaff [Oldcastle no longer] shall die of a sweat.” But 
he was probably not wont to be far off when such promises were 
made. If, however, the high theme to which the era of Henry V. 
led him precluded the by-play of the fat knight, so that only so 
much of the agreement as promised to kill Falstaff off in a sweat 
was redeemed, then it appears to me not unreasonable to believe 
that the comedy of 7he Merry Wives was the performance of the 
remainder. And that it was the royal order rather than the 
Shakspere taste which decreed that wives, instead of purses, 
were to be filched, and rural rather than city precincts selected 
for the cruise of Falstaff when running to his social, as he had 
previously to his military, downfall, I think there is some war- 
rant beyond the tradition for believing ; and that it was by rea- 
son of the Patay stampede that Shakspere felt at perfect liberty 
to take the name of Sir John Fastolfe, and do as he pleased with it 
—even so much so as to inflict upon that nobleman, on the stage, 
a punishment which he certainly did not receive at the hands of 
his superiors. 

* The History of the Wortkies of England, Endeavored by Thomas Fuller. Tegg’s Edi- 
tion, ii. 455. 
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The strongest internal evidence that the play was thus writ- 
ten to order is, I think, the fact that in no other Shaksperean 
play is there such an entire absence of action, speech, or allu- 
sion, introductive of the characters presented, as distinguishes 
this comedy of 7he Merry Wives. The audience is supposed 
at the outset to be perfectly familiar with them. Dame Quickly 
is imported from Eastcheap and .made the mother of a rather 
backward schoolboy—in the French doctor’s service, to be sure, 
but still for the purpose of ministering to Falstaft's uses. Shal- 
low, a justice from the interior, who had witnessed Falstaff's 
disgrace in the parade at Westminster, turns up again; the 
precious Bardolph, Nym, and Pistol still follow the fat knight’s 
impecunious fortunes, but now to assist in his final and perma- 
nent humiliation at the hands of individuals of a class he has so 
often maligned and lampooned, and to abandon him cavalierly, 
like everybody else, at the end. It mattered very little to Shak- 
spere whether the scenes in Falstafi's career depicted in the 
comedy came before or after the Henry JV. or the Henry V. 
However zsthetic commentators may discuss this tremendous 
question, we may be sure it troubled him not the least. 

And, the queen’s mandate once satisfied, I think we have evi- 
dences enough that the play, under Shakspere’s control, soon grew 
beyond the limited purview of Elizabeth’s characteristic. It soon 
began to have something more in it than the horse-play between 
Falstaff and the Merry Wives. How much more we may never ex- 
actly know. Since its present text is from the First Folio, it shared 
the fate of everything touched by the monumental carelessness 
of the editors of that volume. But even as we have it, the play 
is a local chronicle, best preservative, among the whole gallery, 
of English local life, manners, and domestic conditions, Unlike 
any other of the comedies, its robust action and high color are 
English, not French, Spanish, Italian, or classical. And to its 
enrichment Shakspere steadily turned the resources he found so 
copiously about him. In the course of twenty-one years this 
rapid sketch made at the queen’s command became the complete 
comedy of 1623, packed full of allusion to petty tradesmen, to 
the popular song-books and riddle-books of the day, to the dis- 
covery of Guinea; the introduction of hackney coaches; the 
trivial legislation of the Parliament of 1605-1606; to the perform- 
ances at Paris Gardens; the wholesale knighting of retainers by 
James I.; to dozens of other purely local incidents occurring at 
intervals of from one to three years. To suppose all these allu- 
sions inserted in a jump at the end of twenty-one years is quite as 
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rational as to suppose them anticipated at the outset. Isnot their 
constant recurrence a proof of that very growth in the mouths of 
successive actors to which Hamlet alludes as a well-known phe- 
nomenon? And yet weare assured that this play is a comedy of 
William Shakspere’s “second period ” ; that he wrote it in exactly 
3,018 lines, 2,703 of which were prose, 227 blank verse; 69 of 
which were five-measure rhymes, 3 two-measure, 3 three-meas- 
ure, and 3 six-measure (that being the particular arithmetical 
order in which the great dramatist happened to be composing 
dramas at the time!) Mr. Furnivall has told us that the rather 
phonetic work—in which he first (so far as I know) announced 
this discovery of the processes of Shakspere’s brain—is one of 
the three works extant which come “near to the true treatment 
and dignity of the subject, or can be put into the hands of stu- 
dents who want to know the mind of Shakspere,” * which cer- 
tainly settles the matter. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, however, a 
veteran in Shaksperean matters long before the world so much 
as knew if there were any Furnivall, has been heard to query 
“if William Shakspere, when selecting a plot, could have given 
no heed either to the wishes of the managers or the inclinations 
of the public taste, but was guided in his choice by' the necessity 
of discovering a subject that was adapted for the expression of ° 
his own transient feelings” ; or wonder “ what Hemminges and 
Condell would have thought if they had applied to Shakspere 
for a new comedy, and the great dramatist had told them that he 
could not possibly comply with their wishes, he being then in his 
Tragic Period!” When we recall that William Shakspere not 
only never saw the 1623 text, but that even the crude quartos 
from which Hemminges and Condell collated it (if they did any- 
thing besides reprint them, without even caring to ask for a 
proof-sheet) were stolen, unauthorized, and surreptitious, we can 
afford to be more amused than amazed at the Furnivalls and other 
inductive critics. But, at the same time, an answer to Mr. Halli- 
well-Phillipps’ question would be interesting reading. 
APPLETON MORGAN. 


* Introduction to Gervinus’ Commentaries (London ; Smith, Elder & Co.), 1877, p. xxi. 
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A FAIR EMIGRANT. 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE MAJOR ROUTED. 





ONCE at home again, Bawn felt that she had wandered out of 
the straight and narrow path of her intentions in giving even a 
half-promise to appear at the garden-party at Lisnawilly. She 
was consenting to play the lady by mixing with these people 
above the station she had chosen, and also to behave like an 
American woman in going independently into a large company. 
And yet Somerled had urged her to go. Her little triumph sank 
into insignificance before that one fact that Somerled wanted her 
to be there. Prudence, she admitted, must assure her that his 
desire was a strong reason why she ought to absent herself; but 
she had come to a point when prudence seems unnecessarily 
severe. 

Listening to Somerled’s arguments against faith in Desmond’s 
innocence, she had almost despaired of her enterprise; and now, 
looking back upon her experience of the day, she told herself 
that in all probability the wind and rain would sweep away that 
ruin before she could even attempt to accomplish her object. 
Everything was against her—delirium, dotage, the fierce and sul- 
len temper of Luke Adare, and the savage isolation from his kind 
in which he had chosen to bury himself. 

The death of those old people, which might happen any 
stormy night, would deprive her in a moment of any faint chance 
that might yet exist of that happy confession of the truth for 
which she had so resolutely hoped. It might be that in a few 
months or weeks she should find herself quite defeated and oblig- 
ed to disappear from this part of the world as unexpectedly as 
she had come into it. She would go off some early morning and 
never return. At Liverpool she would arrange with a solicitor 
to pay a year’s rent to her landlords and a year’s wages to her 
servants, as some amends for her capricious conduct, and then 
she would be heard of here no more. He was not likely to fol- 
low her to America; but if such a thing were to happen, she 
would there tell him her true story, and he would perceive at once 
that marriage was impossible between them. She thought she 
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already saw the look with which he would tugn away and take 
final leave of Desmond's daughter. After that she would devote 
herself, her heart and soul, her bodily strength and her worldly 
possessions, to the care of those poor Irish immigrants in Ame- 
rica of whose hard case he had taught her to think. 

This was the future which she now looked in the face, and, re- 
cognizing its coldness and barrenness, she asked herself should 
she not meanwhile enjoy this one day’s pleasur@ which was so 
pressed upon her? Under the influence of such a feeling she 
wrote to Paris for a dress of plain white woollen material and a 
bonnet to match; but when the parcel arrived she was busy in 
her dairy among her maidens, and had returned to her senses 
and resolved that she would not goto the party. The box was 
pushed out of sight, and when, on the morning of Major Batt’s 
féte, Shana and Rory Fingall drove up the little by-road to Shan- 
ganagh, they found Bawn feeding her chickens, bare-armed, in 
the sun. 

“What! not ready?” cried Shana, springing from the car. 

“ There will be time enough,” said Rory, looking at his watch. 
“Miss Ingram, let us feed the chickens while you dress.” 

“Tam not going,” said Bawn, standing before them, hatless, 
with eyes and hair full of the sunlight. 

“ Oh, nonsense!” said Shana, “after our long drive to fetch 
you! And I had to get up so early to be ready for so much 
travelling.” 

“It would be better not,” said Bawn, relenting. “ Why 
should I be so foolish as to step out of my own sphere ?” 

“It won’t do your sphere the least harm, and will greatly 
improve ours,” said Miss Fingall. 

“Miss Ingram, I will give you just half an hour to dress,” 
said Somerled. ‘“ Meanwhile, can I milk the cows, or anything of 
that kind ?” 

“Thank you. The only thing you could do for me would be 
to prop up my failing common sense, and that—” 

“T have no intention of doing—at least in the way you are 
thinking of.” 

Bawn looked from one to the other of her friends and said 
slowly, “It is quite unwise, but I will go,” and disappeared into 
the house to get ready. 

Shana reflected, as she walked about and admired Bawn’s 
efforts to make a garden flourish round the bleak little farm- 
house, that probably most of Bawn’s reluctance sprang from a 
difficulty about dress. But what did it matter? thought the 
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girl. Any clean calico would be dress enough for beauty like 
Miss Ingram’s, and nobody would expect her to be fine. Great 
was her surprise when Bawn stood in the doorway looking 
towards her shyly, dressed in the faultless array of white which 
she had found in her box. 

“Where did it come from? You look like a princess. Are 
you a princess in disguise? I have thought of that before,” said 
Shana delightedly. 

“ All woven of milk,” said Rory, surveying her with wonder 
and approval. ‘ Miss Ingram can do any sort of magic in her 
dairy.” 

“Shall 1 do?” asked Bawn. “I asked for something plain. I 
am afraid it is a little too nice.” 

“Nobody will think so, except perhaps Flora,” said Shana, 
laughing, as they seated themselves on the car, and Bawn found 
herself springing along the roads, too happy almost to speak, and 
not daring to look back at the cast-off rags of her prudence and 
common sense which she had left in her little room with her 
work-a-day apron and gown. 

Lisnawilly is a fine old place in a lovely nook of Glendun, and 
Major Batt had some right to be proud ofhis gardens and lawns, 
as well as of the valuables he had collected to adorn the interior of 
his house ; and, taking into consideration all these pretty posses- 
sions, a good income, and his own great personal attractions, the 
major looked on himself as an enviable man and greatly to be 
coveted as a son-in-law by any mother of marriageable daughters. 
But he was a fastidious and-cautious man, and always on his guard 
against the too presuming ambition of the women of his acquain- 
tance. Successions of girls had bloomed into matronhood around 
him, and in each case of the marriage of one of his favorites Major 
Batt had assured himself that he had had a lucky escape. Some 
charm had been, to him, wanting in the graceful creatures who 
had been found fair enough by other men. He spent most of his 
time driving about the country, paying visits at houses where 
there were ladies, and occasionally he opened his gates and in- 
vited the fair creatures to come in and see what good things were 
in store for that happy feminine being who might eventually per- 
suade him that she was worthy of his hand. Meanwhile he en- 
joyed the thought that he was a fastidious man,and an object of 
much hopeless adoration. When the little party from Shanganagh 
arrived he was surrounded by the élite of the county —Lord 
Aughrim and his mother, Lady Crommelin and her six daughters, 
the Hon. Mrs. McQuillan and five young women, daughters and 
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nieces, Colonel Macaulay and three Miss McDonnells, etc., etc. 
Lady Flora Fingall and her husband, Manon, and Rosheen were 
among the crowd when Bawn appeared, looking, as Shana had 
said, like a strange princess in her simple white attire, her 
only ornaments being her golden hair and the bouquet of roses 
which had found its way to her hands since she had left Shanga- 
nagh. 

As these people all knew each other ad nauseam, the appear- 
ance of a new face, and such a face, took them by storm. There 
was general curiosity to know who she might be, and for various 
reasons the host and the Glenmalurcan people were careful to 
keep their own counsel. ‘ A fair American—Miss Ingram ; come 
to spend some time in the neighborhood,” was the extent of the 
information vouchsafed by Major Batt. 

Seeing the strange behavior of Rory and Shana, Lady Flora 
was careful to keep her own counsel. For the credit of the fam- 
ily it must not be known that they were associating with a farm- 
ing-girl who rented Shanganagh and made her own butter for 
the market. The pleasure of the day was over for Flora as she 
saw Lord Aughrim and Major Batt rivalling each other in atten- 
tion to Bawn, while R®ry kept hovering in her neighborhood, 
giving only a passing politeness to Manon and herself. ‘“ There 
is something wrong about that girl,” she said to Manon, “and | 
will find her out, or I am mistaken in my own capacity.” 

“TI like American women; they are always so rich,” said 
Colonel Macaulay, who believed himself a wag, and speaking to 
the eldest Miss McDonnell, who had not a penny; but then she 
was thirty and plain, and he did not imagine she could give a 
thought to herself. 

“In this case the riches are absent, I think,” said Lady Flora 
sweetly. 

“ Ail the gold on her head, eh?” said the colonel. “ Pity.” 
And then he asked to be introduced to Miss de St. Claire, with 
whom he walked away to join the lawn-tennis players. 

Bawn acknowledged she could not play, and stood talking to 
her two evident admirers, Lord Aughrim and Major Batt, while 
Rory attached himself to the unimportant Miss McDonnell, and 
in the pauses of her unexciting conversation about botany he 
observed the effect Miss Ingram was producing on the county 
generally. 

Would her holiday end like Cinderella’s ball, and would she, 
after this, hide herself in her farm-house and be seen no more by 
these people who were making such a fuss about her? It was 
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the season of garden-parties, and, despite a little jealousy, some 
dowagers were thinking of inviting her to their bowers and tea- 
tables. How would it all answer with her butter-making, were 
she to get her head turned by their civilities and take to queen- 
ing it about the country in that ravishing gown? She would 
have lovers in plenty, thought Rory, and some of them might 
touch the heart which he had found so hard. He began to re- 
gret the urgency with which he had insisted on her coming, and 
his replies to Miss McDonnell grew a little vague. Was it only 
the other day that he and she were sitting in Shane’s Hollow, as 
much apart from the world as if nobody lived on the globe but 
themselves? He began to wish Lord Aughrim and Major Batt 
in Dante’s Inferno, with Miss McDonnell and botany to contri- 
bute to their amusement. How composed and unruffled she 
looked—now sweet and serious, now blithely gay! She was able 
to entertain both her admirers, and at the same time to keep 
them in awe of her dignity. Strange girl! Where had she 
come from? In the backwoods of Minnesota how had she 
learned to conduct herself like this? After all, how little he 
knew of her! A troubled thought of how successfully she had 
always denied him her confidence clouded his face, so much so 
that his gentle companion perceived she had failed to hold his 
attention and desisted from her meek endeavors to be polite- 
ly agreeable. Being accustomed to this failure, she did not re- 
sent it, though it gave her a little familiar pang. She withdrew 
and attached herself to an elderly lady friend, and Rory found 
Lady Flora at his elbow. 

“Rory, I am surprised at your indiscretion with regard to 
that American young woman. Mark my words, you will re- 
gret it.” 

“May beso. I admit she is a woman eminently calculated to 
cause regret to a good many men,” he answered, smiling. “ But 
by the way, Flora, why do you allow Alister to flirt so much 
with Miss de St. Claire?” 

“Oh! come, are you jealous, after all?” she said, brightening. 
“I must say’ Alister knows his duty to a stranger better than 
you do.” 

“He has not done half the duty that I have done. If you 
only knew all my fetching and carrying for Miss Manon, morn- 
ings and evenings! And doesn’t she know how to take it out of 
man! But all work and no play—you know the rest.” 

“So the other is your play. Cruel play to Miss Ingram, per- 
haps. Pity she does not hear you.” 
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“Put it out of your head, Flora, that Miss Ingram cares in 
the smallest degree for your humble servant.” 

“She is very deep, I think. She knows when to encourage 
you and when to throw you over.” 

“She has never encouraged me. She has done no one any 
wrong. But I warn you, Flora, that a woman’s tongue might 
work her mischief.” 

“So it might,” thought Flora; but she did not acknowledge 
to herself that hers would be the tongue to do such harm. 

‘“‘T want to tell you,” she said, “ that I am planning to have a 
picnic before this glorious weather breaks,”’ 

Rory reflected that Bawn would certainly not be asked to that 
party, and so he was indifferent on the.subject, and merely said: 

“ Indeed!” 

“ Yes, and I want you to be nice with Manon. She admires 
you so much. And you know she is a charming girl, and sucha 
fortune! There is Colonel Macaulay. How he would like to be 
in your place! And he is much richer than you.” 

“That is not saying much,” laughed Rory. “ Well, Flora, 
out at elbows I may be, but I am no fortune-hunter.” 

“Think of your ambition to go into Parliament. How are 
you to gratify it?” 

“ Not by bribery, Lady Flora. Come, let me get you a cup 
of tea or an ice, to refresh you after all the fatigue of this plan- 
ning for a beggarly, thankless cousin. That's the way to describe 
me, isn’t it? But if you don’t talk any more about Miss de St. 
Claire’s money and admiration for me, I will promise to help her 
over the wet places in the bogs at your picnic. Only don’t, for 
heaven’s sake, talk to her of the poverty of the Fingalls and my 
admiration for her—” 

Having seated her at a tea-table in Major Batt’s drawing- 
room, and left her among some matronly acquaintances, Rory 
effected his escape, and, not seeing Bawn anywhere, walked 
away to the lawn-tennis ground. Shana and Willie Callender 
were among the players just then, but soon grew tired of the 
game and moved together to a distant part of the grounds. 
Among the various sauntering couples no one observed them or 
could have guessed from their manner that there was a secret 
engagement between them. 

‘‘ Shana,” said Callender, “I can’t endure this state of things 
any longer. It is not only that I do not see you, but that I feel 
like a sneak in not speaking boldly to your brother.” 

Shana turned pale. “If you could speak to my brother with- 
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out giving our fate into the hands of my sister-in-law, I would 
gladly allow you to speak,” she said ; “ but Flora could ruin us.” 

“T have applied for that appointment in New Zealand,” said 
Callender, “‘ and if the answer be favorable—but, Shana, how can 
I take you away from all you love, perhaps to hardship? When 
I think of that I almost give up hope.” 

“You may give up what you like, so that it is not me,” laughed 
Shana, “I should grieve to leave Rosheen, and Alister, and Gran, 
and the children ; but wherever you go I will go. Someday we 
should come back—” 

In the meantime, Lady Crommelin and her six daughters hav- 
ing waylaid Lord Aughrim and carried him off from Bawn, Miss 
Ingram had been beguiled indoors by Major Batt and afterwards 
led ‘by him through many apartments, where he displayed his 
various treasures, beautiful, curious, and antique, to her unaccus- 
tomed eyes. 

It is impossible to say how much Miss Ingram had risen in 
her host’s estimation since Lord Aughrim had so evidently and 
highly approved of her. Major Batt was beginning to feel that 
his hour was almost come, and alternated between glows of eager- 
ness and shivers of caution, like a patient in fever and ague. 

If he did not secure her at once he feared that Lord Aughrim 
would become a formidable rival. Lord Aughrim was just the 
sort of man to fall in love suddenly and want to marry at once. 
He had been twice engaged to actresses, and twice bought off by 
his mother, who might now, possibly, be thankful to have any 
one so every way nice for a daughter-in-law as Miss Ingram. 
The word “ American” would answer all questions as to birth; 
and was it not the fashion to marry Americans? As for money, 
his lordship was, like Major Batt himself, rich enough to dispense 
with fortune in a bride, if he thought her worth the sacrifice. 
And the major was rapidly coming to the conclusion that this 
woman was worth her weight in gold. 

Nevertheless he did not forget her poverty and her lowly 
station, and still felt returning qualms of fear that he was going 
to throw himself away. After successfully defying the feminine 
world for so long, it did seem hard to yield so soon before this 
maiden without birth or money. And yet— 

“ Miss Ingram, do look at this cabinet of curiosities. Here 
isacup belonging to the Borgias—er—out of which all their vic- 
tims were poisoned; gold crusted with jewels. The poison was 
secreted in the bottom of the cup, and by pressing a spring under- 
heath it was ejected from its hidden recess into the beverage con- 
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tained in the cup, in sufficient quantity to destroy the drinker, 
Clever and neat, wasn’t it? Here is a vestment worn by the 
Venerable Bede; not deads on the embroidery, however—ha! ha! 
—but real gems, I can assure you. Perhaps you admire Indian 
carving. Now, this took an Indian fellow a hundred years to 
finish—’pon my honor! Saw him at it myself—” 

“When he was quite young?” asked Bawn, with demure 
wonder. 

“No, come, Miss Ingram. Ha! ha! ha! Capital! He was 
old then, but I was told he had been young. If you come up- 
stairs I will show you my pictures. There is a Titian that hasa 
striking resemblance to you.” 

Bawn went up and saw the pictures. 

“You see my house is rather complete, Miss Ingram. I may 
say—er—all it wants is a”"—“ mistress,” he was going to say, but 
a spasm of dread choked back the fatal word, and after a long 
breath he added faintly, “a Claude Lorraine.” 

“T thought we saw one just now,” said Bawn. 

“Oh! ah!true. I meant a second Claude Lorraine, of course. 
Many collections have one, but few have two. This, now—ah— 
is the Titian I told you of. Isn’t she a golden-haired beauty? | 
have long wished that I could make her Mrs. Batt. But one can- 
not marry a woman upon canvas, now can one?” 

“Hardly.” 

A glance at her face and her answer reassured him, for he 
had gone off into another fit of trepidation. And yet surely he 
was not going to let her depart without making his proposal. 
He would be brave and make another attempt. He could see 
Lord Aughrim from the window, looking about for some one, 
probably Bawn. 

“ All these beautiful things I have been storing up for years, 
Miss Ingram, for the gratification of the lady whom I might 
chance one day to make mistress of this house. You will easily 
understand how hard it has been to meet with a woman worthy 
enough—” 

“Tam sure of it, Major Batt. Could any one be worthy?” 
(“ of so dreadful a fate,” she added to herself.) 

“T don’t know that. I will not say there may not be one. 
Many have thought themselves admirably fitted—” 

“Doubtless all these beautiful things have broken many 
hearts, Major Batt—” 


The major glanced at himself in a strip of looking-glass, and . 


wondered ifshe meant, with a sly flattery, to include him among 
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the beautiful things. Yes, he was certainly an imposing-looking 
person. 

‘A man can only marry once, Miss Ingram. In case of death 
he sometimes gets a second chance; but that is a thing that can- 
not be depended upon. I would rather, on the whole, be satis- 
fied with my wife” (here he surveyed Bawn with entire appro- 
val, and thought of how she would look in velvet and diamonds 
—the Titian would be nothing to her), “and keep her—” 

“That will be a very pleasant reflection for Mrs. Butt,” said 
Bawn gravely ; “but don’t you think we had better go down- 
stairs again? I think I should like another cup of tea—” 

“Stay, Miss Ingram, stay. I can conceal it no longer. I fear 
I have unwarrantably tantalized you, kept you in suspense; but 
the truth will out at last. It is you whom | intend to make mis- 
tress of Lisnawilly—” 

Bawn’s lips parted, and her eyes opened wide with astonish- 
ment, but she quickly regained her presence of mind. 

“Oh!” she said, smiling, “that is your intention, is it? I am® 
very sorry, for it is not mine.” And, sweeping him a curtsey, she 
tripped down-stairs before him, and happily met Rosheen and 
Rory coming to look for her. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
NO DESERTER» 


THE next day Bawn was herself again—the fine lady was 
gone, and the dairymaid was at her work. Into its box the 
pretty white dress was packed, with a regretful thought that 
she could never venture to wear it again. How excellently it 
had played its part, making her look, for one day at least, Som- 
erled’s equal in other people’s eyes! How proud she had felt 
walking into that company with him, and feeling that she was 
accepted as one of themselves! It had happened once, and could 
never happen again. She had been quite mad in yielding to a 
craving for one day of delight, for taking into her heart a happi- 
hess which could never be driven out from it again, but must 
remain there to rust itself into sorrow. 

She had finished her work and taken a book in her hand—a 
little old volume which had belonged to her father, and was the 
only book of his she had ventured to bring with her. It was so 
small it lay in her pocket when not at the bottom of a trunk. 
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Now she sat with it high up in the orchard under the gnarled 
old apple-trees, the whole wonderful panorama of the glen before 
her, and the mountains behind and in front of her. 

It was a splendid day in early autumn; soft, rich colors 
seemed to move along the valley at her feet as the sunshine 
shifted from one lovely spot to another. Bawn’s heart was full 
of a tumult that was half-trouble and half-joy. She had opened 
the little book to try and still her storm by the magic of such 
meek lessons as are to be found between the covers of the Follow. 
ing of Christ. As she read she was back in the old home in Min. 
nesota, with the pathetic fact of her father’s life-struggle looking 
her in the face. She read on, hearing his voice between the lines, 
and stopping occasionally to close her eyes and recall his eyes, 
his look, his gesture. What a miserable, weak creature was she 
who had audaciously thought herself so strong— 

Here she was interrupted by the voice of Betty Macalister, 
who came to tell her that Lord Aughrim had called to see 


her. 
“Tell him I am not at home—not at home, Betty, do you 


hear?” 

“ But I tould him ye were at home, misthress, out in the or- 
chard, an’ he knows I came to tell ye.” 

Bawn stood up and looked at Betty, dropping her book in the 
grass in her confusion. 

“‘T don’t want to see him. How shall I get rid of him ? Let 
me see!” And she knit her brows in thought. “ Betty, go and 
bring me your Sunday cloak and bonnet, and that freshly-ironed 
cap I saw in your hand this morning, also that bit of looking- 
glass that you dress at ; and be quick!” 

Mrs. Macalister, greatly astonished, obeyed, knowing that her 
mistress never gave unnecessary orders. On her return, bearing 
the desired articles, she stood by open-mouthed while Bawn 
pushed back her bright hair and tied the muslin cap down upon 
her forehead, letting the heavy frills hang over her eyes. Next 
was put on the deep coal-scuttle bonnet, which swallowed up all 
that remained of Miss Ingram’s face, and the voluminous two- 
caped cloak, which, with Betty’s shawl underneath, made her 
figure a good imitation of her serving-woman’s. Lastly, she . 
seized a piece of beet-root growing near, and, breaking it, rub- 
bed her face all over with the juice, especially the end of her 
nose, till all that could be seen of her countenance had assumed 
a thoroughly rubicund appearance. 

“ Misthress ! ” remonstrated Betty, “have ye lost yer sinses?” 
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“ If you find them, Betty, keep them for me here till I come 
back. Don’t come into the house, or you will ruin me.” 

And away went Bawn to interview Lord Aughrim. 

His lordship was standing at the window of Bawn’s little par- 
lor, wondering at the prettiness of the plain cottage-room, but 
wondering more at the kind of place in which he found Miss 
Ingram. Surely there must be some mistake. Truly it was a 
sweet little room: window-sills turned into banks of flowers, 
brown floor spread with mats of goat-skin, short, deep-colored 
cottage-curtains, and a great bowl of old-fashioned flowers on the 
table. What fancy had the fair American to lodge herself so 
humbly? He must ask Alister Fingall where he had found so 
improving a tenant. Perhaps Alister himself was turning model 
landlord ; there was no knowing what might happen in these 
topsy-turvy days. Out in the orchard was she? How charm- 
ing! He was sorry he had not gone to look for her there— 

And then the door opened and a high-pitched voice, shrill 
and cracked, made him turn round, to confront a stout-looking 
country-woman in a bonnet and cloak suggesting Noah’s Ark, 
and with a remarkable redness of nose and chin. 

“Qch! och! yer lordship! Are ye not sittin’ down? To 
think of a gintleman like you standin’ on yer feet in me parlor.” 

“I wanted to see Miss Ingram,” said his lordship. 

“ Troth an’ I’m Miss Gingham meself, an’ a dacent body, too, 
though yer honor is so short with me.” 

“Gingham! I said Ingram.” 

“If I was born Gingham I can’t make meself Ingram to please 
yer lordship, an’ if ye have any business wi’ me yer welcome. 
It’s not every day a body can hold transaxions wi’ a lord. If 
ye'll please to sit down—” 

“Thank you. I have no business with you at all. I came to 
see a lady whose name is Ingram.” 

Miss Gingham struck her stick on the floor and went off into 
an explosion of noisy laughter. “Ha! ha! ha! It’s the Ameri- 
can leddy yer maybe lookin’ afther, Sure an’ ye made a great 
mistake so, in comin’ here, Lord Aughrim—” 

“T was told Shanganagh.” 

“Shanganagh, ay! But it be to be the Shanganagh up at 
the top o’ Glenan—just where the windy bush always has a rag 
of a cloud onit. There’s two Shanganaghs, wan with wan ‘n’ 
an’ wan with two. We only keep wan ‘n’ here.” 

“The top of Glenan! Worse and worse! What can have 
taken her up there?” muttered his lordship, quite bewildered. | 
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“] hear she’s goin’ to build a castle there,” Bawn went on. 
“Would yer honor’s lordship take a drink o’ buttermilk afore 
you start?” 

“Thank you, thank you, no,” said Lord Aughrim. “Sorry 
for disturbing you. Wish you avery good afternoon.” And 
hurrying out of the house, he mounted his horse and galloped off. , 

“ Here, Betty, take your clothes. I can’t think how you walk 
under the weight of them. Get me some warm water to wash 
my face.” 

“T’m that weak with laughin’ behind the door I can hardly 
hold the cloak,” said Betty. ‘Och, misthress, but yer hard, an 
him such a fine young lord come to see you!” 

“T received him well, Betty, but he wouldn’t sit down.” 

“’Deed, an’ yer as fit to be a lady as he is to be a lord 
though ye area farmer's daughter. You would make a right 
good countess—” 

“So would you, Betty. But neither of us want to be coun 
tesses. How that beet-root stains! Nothing but buttermilk 
will wash it out.” 

Later that evening she had trimmed her lamp and was writ- 
ing a letter to Dr. Ackroyd when she heard an unusual stir out- 
side, and in walked Shana Fingall with flushed cheeks and shin- 
ing eyes. 

“ Miss Fingall! I am surprised.” 

Shana closed the door and flung herself on Bawn’s neck with 
a sob. 

“T have come to you for refuge. I have run away.” 

“ Oh! nonsense,” said Bawn, but holding her fast. 

“JT have run away,” persisted Shana. “Not from Alister, 
but from Flora. She sha’n’t say such things to me again. You 
will let me stay here with you, won’t you?” 

“Of course I will. Only too glad to have you, so long as it 
is right. But sit down and don’t cry any more. I shall get you 
some tea, and you will tell me all about it.” 

Shana did not cry for long. She was so angry at the fresh 
memory of whatever wrongs had driven her away from home 
that her tears were dried by the heat of her passion as fast as 
they fell. When she had rested awhile and swallowed Bawn’s 
tea her courage revived, and it was with a characteristic flash of 
the eyes that she said, looking straight at her friend: 

“In the first place, I must tell you I have been engaged to be 
married for some months, unknown to my family—just as long 
as you have been here. The same day brought me the word | 
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had hoped for from my love and relief from that dreadful feeling 
re of beggary—” 
She stopped, and after a few moments’ silence Bawn said: 


ry “I saw you with some one the other day.” 
id “ That was he,” said Shana rapidly, a lovely smile breaking 
ff. . _ through the clouds of her anger. “ Isn’t he—” 
Ik She stopped short, looking at Bawn with a mixture of pride 
h and wistfulness. 

“ He looked good,” said Bawn quietly. “I should have said 
ly that neither of you need have been ashamed to confess the en- 
n gagement.” 


“ Ashamed !” said Shana, coloring all over her face. “No; I 
must make you understand. He is my equal in every way, in 


d truth, in age, in want of means, and in determination to work for 
it money. If I had had a mother I should not have kept my secret 

from her for one day, or even a father; but I have only a brother, 
1 " and that, being freely translated, means a sister-in-law. The 
k equality in want of means is the only equality Flora recognized 


between us. I did not need her assistance to see the difficulty it 
makes. I knew that my brother must be divided in the matter 
between his kind heart, that would sympathize with us, and his 
prudence and desire for a peaceful life which would make him 
give way before his wife. I was not going to have his life turn- 
ed into a purgatory on my account, and so I held my tongue and 
h merely regulated my own conduct as I thought my brother 
would wish to see it regulated. I refrained from seeing at all 
the man I had promised to marry, and we did not meet except 
at rare intervals during our walks, when my sister or the chil- 





r, " dren were always sure to be present. We believed that if we 
u were both patient a way would be sure to open up for us. I 
would not let him speak. Do you think I was wrong?” asked 
it Shana abruptly, with a look half-pleading, half-defiant. 
u “T would rather you could have told. I hate secrets,” said 
Bawn, heavily aware of her own secret as she spoke. “But I 
h can’t say how wrong you have been till I hear everything you 
e have done.” 
is “ The enormity I have committed is this: I have known for 
's some time that he had been promised an appointment in New 
of Zealand, and that the opening was a fair one. When I saw him 
the other day nothing had been settled about it, but this evening 
e I got a note asking me to meet him at the end of the avenue, as 
g he had something particular to say. What he had to say was 
I that he had secured the appointment and wanted permission to 
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speak to my brother to-morrow. I walked up and down the 
road with him for about a quarter of an hour, and then I gota 
message to say that Flora wanted me.” 

Shana’s eyes flashed once more as she stopped and was evi- 
dently living over again the scene that had followed her sister- 
in-law’s summons. 

She sprang up, and, clinching both her little hands, walked 
about Bawn’s parlor with a step as light as a bird’s, and the 
whole of her slight figure wrapped in a flame of indignation. 

“T won’t tell you what she said to me. My brother was 
away from home or she would not have dared. Clandestine 
meeting—secret understanding— beggary— scorn—contempt — 
shamelessness, were the heads of her discourse. Gracious hea- 
vens, how did I endure her!” cried Shana, quivering all over 
in another fiery whirlwind. 

“ Not very patiently, I am sure,” said Bawn, sitting at the 
table with folded hands, watching her. “Come, Miss Fingall, 
confess that you did not spare her, neither.” 

Shana calmed down instantly and stood still. 

“ True,” she said, “I answered her fiercely. I said things to 
her that she will never forget. I am sorry, as she is Alister’s 
wife.” 

“ And then you rushed away here. Why did you not go to 
Tor, to your grandmother ?” 

“Several whys,” said Shana in her most matter-of-fact man- 
ner. “In the first place, I couldn’t have got so far to-night. In 
the next place, it was you I wanted. Gran is a good old soul, 
as good as gold, and kind-hearted, but she has some notions of 
her own which will not alter. She is a person of—” 

“ Fixed ideas?” suggested Bawn. 

“Yes; and one of her beliefs is that girls ought never to take 
their affairs into their own hands, and ought always to be guided 
by their superiors.” 

“Indeed!” said Bawn reflectively. 

“Flora tries her often enough, and yet she does not know 
my sister-in-law as I know her, and I could not grieve her by 
hurling my story at her asI have hurled it at you. By the time 
I see her I shall have calmed down and made the best of it. I 
will not vex her. I have never done so. Gran has had a great 
trial of herown. Her favorite son was murdered by his friend—” 

Bawn’s face, which was turned on her full, the eyes listening, 
full of thoughtful interest, suddenly changed so that Shana, even 
in her passion, could not but notice it. 
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“What is the matter? Have I tired you, frightened you?” 

Bawn passed her hand over her face, trying to sweep the 
look off it that had startled Shana. 

“T am not easily tired nor frightened. You will learn that 
when you know me better. I have been thinking probably your 
good grandmother is right in holding that young women ought 
not too rashly to rush into planning their own fate.” 

“That is the last remark I should have expected to hear 
from an independent woman like you,” said Shana, “ However, 
whether she is right or wrong, I shall never desert—” and her 
voice trembled, as if tears were coming. 

“No, you are no deserter. Neither am I,” said Bawn. 
“That is a different thing. And we can’t mend matters by 
looking back.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
GRAN TO THE RESCUE, 


EARLY the next day, when Bawn was about her business in a 
field near the gate of her farm, a young gentleman met her, and, 
removing his hat, asked if he had the pleasure of speaking to 
Miss Ingram. 

“ You are Mr. Callender, I think.” 

“Yes. May I see Miss Fingall ?” 

“Ne.” 

“ She is not ill?” 

<i 

“She is here?” 

* Yes.” 

“Then why cannot I see her?” 

“ Because I have her in charge for her family, and I cannot 
allow her to receive visitors.” 

“O Miss Ingram, are you against us, too?” 

“ Anything but that. But I think you are both a little reck- 
less. It will be time enough for you to meet when Mr. Alister 
Fingall returns home.” 

“That will not be for several days. And she has been made 
to suffer for my selfishness. You must let me speak to her for a 
few minutes, Miss Ingram.” 

“T will not, Mr. Callender. I shall not let her know you are 
here. But I will tell you something now which I dare say is not 
new to you, and ought to keep you happy even if you are obliged 
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to be patient for a day or two. You have won as true and 
brave a heart as exists on earth. Be careful how you give her 
more to suffer than must needs be. Any folly you lead her into 
now will be counted against you.” 

Callender reflected a few minutes with a clouded counte- 
nance, then brightened up and exclaimed: 

“You are right. I will not see her. Thank you for your 
friendly advice. Good-morning.” 

Then Bawn went in and told Shana who had been there and 
what had been done. 

“Tt was cruel of you—cruel and inhospitable. He will think 
they have frightened me. He will be sure I have given him up. 
I wanted to tell him—” 

“1 told him all you wanted to say. It was much better from 
me than from you just at present.” And then Bawn left Shana 
again and returned to her fields, reflecting on how wonderful a 
thing is human love. To her Willie Callender looked but a fair, 
smooth-faced boy, not much of a raft to cling to on the broad 
ocean of life ; and yet here was Shana ready to give up home and 
kindred and follow him to exile in New Zealand. Unbidden the 
tall figure and steadfast eyes of another appeared before her in 
contrast, but the vision was quickly waved aside. What right 
had she to draw contrasts between men, to decide which was 
most worthy to be loved—she who would never have a mate? 

Another summons soon brought her from her work. A car- 
riage was at her gate, from which descended Gran, assisted by 
Rosheen and Manon de St. Claire. A lengthy epistle, sent post- 
haste last night by a man on horseback, had brought the old 
lady all the way from Tor to remonstrate with her truant grand- 
daughter. 

As Bawn came to the gate to receive her Mrs. Fingall ob- 
served her keenly. So fair, with such a look of innocence and 
good sense, was it possible this young woman could be com- 
pounded of cunning, audacity, and all those other bad qualities 
which Flora had represented her as possessing ? 

“Miss Ingram,” she said, looking Bawn full in the eyes, “I 
have come to see my granddaughter, who has been very 
naughty. I am obliged to you for giving her a night’s lodging— 
that is, if you did not know of her intention, had not encouraged 
her to leave home.” 

“1 would not turn away a dog who came to me for shelter,” 
said Bawn gravely. “As for the rest, Miss Fingall will tell you 
everything better than I can.” 
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Shana was standing in the middle of Bawn’s parlor, her little 
hands wrung together and a hundred changing expressions flying 
over her face, when Gran appeared in the doorway. 

“Shana, what is the meaning of all this?” 

Shana had been on the point of flinging herself into the old 
lady’s arms, but Gran’s stern tone restrained her. 

“ Why have you run away from home?” 

“Because Flora drove me out,” said the girl stoutly. “I 
should have gone if it had been to sleep in a ditch. As it was, I 
was thankful to come here.” 

“ And you received Mr. Callender here this morning. We 
met him—” 

“He was here, but I did not see him. I wish I had; but 
Miss Ingram would not allow it.” 

“Humph!” said Gran, and was silent for a few moments. 
Then she began again: 

“Shana, you are the last girl in the world from whens I 
should have expected sly conduct.” 

“Right, Gran; but don’t speak in the past tense.” 

“T amsorry I must. To engage yourself secretly to any 
man, however worthy—” 

“He is worthy! he is worthy!” broke out Shana. “O my 
God! how Flora spoke of him! I wonder I did not kill her!” 

“Shana, Iam shocked beyond measure. I cannot listen to 
you. Come, you had better come home with me at once. You 
must return to your senses before we talk this matter out.” 

“T will go with you, Gran; you are not Flora. After you 
have scolded me you will listen to me. You may say anything 
you please of me, so that you do not attack Willie.” 

“My dear, I do not want to attack him. He always seemed 
to me a nice, gentlemanly, gentle young fellow. Why could 
you not have trusted the old woman with your secret, Shana?” 

Shana stared and burst into tears, dropping her face into the 
old lady’s lap. 

“OQ Gran! Gran! I wish I had. But I did not want to 
bother you, and I was in dread of Flora. And I did not see him 
or hear fromhim. It was very hard, but I thought it was right ; 
and then to be called c/an—ugh! the horrid word, I can’t say 
it. Only because we waited and said nothing. And last night 
he just came to say he had got his appointment and might he 
speak to Alister. And Flora—” 

Gran sighed. She could imagine all the rest. So this was 
all. She stroked the girl's hair and reflected. 
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“ But, Shana, my love, are you so ready to leave us all for 
New Zealand?” 

“| love him, Gran, and I can be of use to him, and he wants 
me. Anybody could wear Major Batt’s jewels and things,” said 
Shana, looking up contemptuously and flinging back her hair, 
“but nobody but me could make Willie happy or help him on 
through the world.” 

“‘ Major Batt?” said Gran inquiringly. 

“Yes, that is what Florais so wild about. She had a fancy 
to marry me to Lisnawilly. And I assure you, Gran, even if I 
did not hate him, he would not think of me. It is Miss Ingram.” 

“ Humph!” said Gran again. 

“T will go home with you, Gran, as soon as you please and 
I have written a letter to Alister.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


KIDNAPPING. 


ALL that was over. Shana had been carried away to Tor, 
and Bawn’s thoughts had again set towards the mysterious 


Hollow. As the autumn, with its brilliant colors streaming 
down the glen and its glorious clouds banked behind the moun- 
tains, advanced in beauty, the nights became more stormy ; fierce 
squalls would swoop down from the high crags about midnight, 
burying the moon in darkness and playing mad pranks over 
hill and dale till the morning dawned. On such mornings Bawn 
wakened unrefreshed after uneasy sleep, in which she had im- 
agined the entire collapse of the old house in the Hollow under 
the assaults of the gale. 

“ Betty,” she said, “I have made up my mind to do some- 
thing, and I rely on your help.” 

“ Anything I can, misthress.” 

“Il am going to bring Miss Mave Adare here, to this house.” 

“ Misthress!”’ 

“T will give her my room and I shall sleep on the sofa here 
till we see further. The truth is, I can’t rest for fear of that roof 
falling on her.” 

“God bless you, misthress, for taking that thought! But she 
will not come.” 

“T am not so sure of that, Betty. Coming here to me, know- 
ing how I feel for her, is different from going to the poorhouse 
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hospital. I may as well do it as soon as I can, for I shall have no 
peace till it is done.” 

Betty looked at her young mistress, shook her head many 
times, clapped her hands, groaned, frowned, finally snatched 
Bawn’s hands-and kissed them, and, throwing her apron over her 
face, fled from the room. 

In this pantomime she expressed her still lingering disgust at 
the Adares, her dislike to having the dreadful invaljd in the pretty 
little, cheerful house, her pity for and sympathy with the sufferer, 
and finally her rapturous appreciation of her mistress’ superior 
charity and courage in proposing to harbor so undesirable a 
guest. Bawn, looking after her, felt a sudden sting of pain as the 
old woman’s last action reminded her of the words in her father’s 
notes descriptive of Betty’s conduct towards himself when every 
other creature had turned against him; of how, having offered 
her sympathy, she had flung her apron over her face, turned into 
her house, and shut the door. Desmond’s daughter now longed 
to follow the old woman and hug her, but prudence restrained 
her from behavior so remarkable. 

That afternoon she proceeded, in a peculiar, very old-fash- 
ioned, almost obsolete vehicle known in Ireland as a “ covered 
car,” to the Hollow, consenting to a longer journey than usual in 
order that she might bring the conveyance near to the house. 
Alighting in the avenue, she bade Andy wait there till she sig- 
nalled him to approach the door; then, meeting Peggy by ap- 
pointment, she dived with her into the ruin as before. 

The interior looked, if possible, even more appalling than 
when Bawn had visited it last. There had been much rain in 
the nights, and a slimy wetness was over everything, making it 
doubly dangerous to take a step in any direction. Each of the 
larch-tree props had carried its own stream of ooze from above, 
to lie in a pool around it on the spot where it had been fixed. 

As they climbed the shaky stair Peggy kept assuring Bawn 
in low tones that Miss Mave would never consent to come with 
her, and that if she attempted to carry her off the brothers would 
rise out of their dens and interfere. 

“I am going to try, however, Peggy. Just you go presently 
and ask Mr. Luke if he has any objection to his sister’s taking a 
drive with the lady from America. Put it in the most respectful 
way you can.” 

As soon as Bawn was seated at Miss Adare’s ghastly bedside 
Peggy went on her errand. It seemed to the girl, sitting there 
face to face with this awful example of death in life, that the 
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woman in the bed was more weird, more skeleton like, more piti- 
able even than she had appeared to her at first. And yet when 
the poor creature greeted her with weak cries of welcome, and at 
the same time made a sort of effort at lady-like courtesy which 
had an indescribably strange effect in the midst of such surround- 
ings, Bawn soon found her more human, more real than she had 
once thought possible. 

‘* Now, Miss Adare, you are coming with me fora drive. | 
have got a conveyance for you, and the air will do you good.” 

“ Out?” shrieked the poor creature. “Itogo out! Oh! you 
must be dreaming or raving. I rave and I dream myself, and I 
can understand it. You think you see me riding and driving as 
I used to do, my dear—indeed I used, though it is so long, long 
ago, and seems only yesterday.” 

“ But I mean not yesterday but to-day, Miss Adare. Peggy 
and I will wrap you up in cloaks and rugs—we have brought 
plenty—and you can’t think how sweet the air is.” 

“Oh! don’t I know? ‘Why do you tell me? Why do you 
talk about it? What have I to do with fresh air now? Leave 
me alone with the rats and the owls. I see them, my dear, at 
night—indeed I do, and there is a rat I am afraid of—and 
ghosts; though I don’t mind them so much—” 

She was wandering now, but Bawn recalled her to herself by 
saying: “ You will come with me, I know, Miss Adare, You 
won't disappoint me?” 

“You don’t know what you are saying,” shrieked the sufferer. 
‘¢ Luke never would permit such a thing.” 

“ Peggy has gone to ask your brothers,” said Bawn gently. 
“ And I am sure they will not be so unkind as to refuse. Here 
is Peggy.” 

“I saw Mr. Edmund, ma’am, and he spoke to Mr. Luke, and 
then he comes an’ he says, ‘ We see no objection,’ says he, ‘to a 
lady goin’ out for a carriage drive wid another lady. We only 
hope our sister will not be kept out too late in the night air,’ says 
Mr. Edmund, says he.” 

There was in all this assumption of pride and stateliness some- 
thing so ludicrous and grotesque, when contrasted with the utter 
desolation of everything she saw around her, that for a moment 
Bawn was overwhelmed by the sense of that complete unreality, 
of impossibility, which she had experienced before in that place. 
She sat silent, struggling with an inclination to laugh and weep 
together, when Miss Adare’s voice recalled her attention to the 
facts of the situation. 
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“That is a different thing, Peggy. That puts it in quite 
another light. And oh! how glad I should be to go. But how 
will you get me out of this, Peggy? O my God! Shall I really 
go out into the sunshine again?” 

“No doubt of it,” said Bawn triumphantly, and she stood up 
and looked at Peggy for a hint as to how to proceed, while the 
weird invalid stretched out her lean arms towards them from 
under cover of her hideous canopy. 

“Go down now, miss,” whispered Peggy ; “away and hide 
among the trees, and I’ll get Mr. Edmund coaxed to come and 
help me down wid her. You an’ me couldn't be sure of not let- 
tin’ her fall. If he doesn’t see you he'll do it. When we have 
her in the car I’ll call ye.” 

Bawn obeyed, having first helped to wrap Miss Adare up in 
the comfortable clothing she had brought, and slipped away and 
left Peggy to manage the rest. 

She went across the sward, away under the great spreading 
trees, and hid herself behind the trunk of one of the giant 
beeches. “I shall be within earshot here,” she thought, “and 
shall neither see nor be seen.” Scarcely had she taken up her 
position, however, when she saw and was seen by one person 
whom she had not expected—Rory Fingall, who was approaching 
from the direction of the old garden. 

“Miss Ingram!” he said, coming quickly near and standing 
before her. 

“Hush!” she said. ‘Stand well behind the tree, or you will 
spoil everything.” 

“What do you mean? What are you doing here, if I may 
venture to ask?” 

“Kidnapping.” 

“Kidnapping what? Crows, owls, rats? Have you set snares 
anywhere?” looking round. 

“JT am kidnapping Mave Adare. Hush! it isadeep-laid plot. 
She thinks I am taking her for a drive only, but I mean to carry 
her off to Shanganagh and keep her.” 

“ You are a strange girl.” 

“Am I? So strange that I do not like waiting calmly to see 
a broken roof drop down upon a fellow-creature. I ought to 
have been born in a place like Ireland, in order to be able to take 
such things philosophically. In America we have no such roofs 
and no suffering humanity mouldering away under them un- 
heeded. My ‘ American audacity ’"—I think that is what I heard 
a lady call it—has prompted me to make a raid upon this ruin 
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while it is still accessible; to snatch a poor woman from a horri- 
ble death.” 

“It ought to have been done some other way. I have been 
thinking about it; but meanwhile you have acted, though not, 
I fear, much for your own comfort. God bless you, Bawn! you 
are good—” 

“ Don’t praise me,” she said, throwing back her head quickly 
and thinking of all the motives that had been at work within her, 
leading her to do what she was doing. “I am not so good as you 
think.” 

She had drawn back a step, as all her mixed feelings toward 
the creature she was now trying to benefit, her abhorrence of 
Luke Adare, her disgust and dislike to even his, Rory’s, family, 
rose distinctly in her mind. 

“ You are not to credit me with goodness—you who know so 
little of me. I am doing what I choose to do, and that is about 
all.” 

“Tt is true that I do know little about you, but I am willing 
to believe all that is noblest and best.” 

“ Ah!” she said, with sudden sadness, “don’t believe too 
much. Judge me not at all till I am dead or gone from here. 
But hush-sh-sh! I hear them coming. Oh, pray, pray do not 
let yourself be seen!” 

He moved a step and they stood close together, hiding be- 
hind the great beech-tree, wrapped in its blue shade, looking out 
on the golden moss and grass, and through rifts in the drooping 
foliage ahead of them, away to the blackened and broken and 
sun-pierced garden-walls—a wide well of sunshine against gray 
and distant woods. ; j 

“Who are coming? By what witchcraft are you conveying 
Miss Adare down those crazy stairs in the teeth of her brot‘ers’ 
opposition ?”’ 

“ Her brothers have consented to allow their lady sister to go 
for a carriage drive with another lady. It is with their permis- 
sion; indeed, Mr. Edmund himself is carrying her down, and that 
is why we must not be in sight. They will not endure to be 
seen. Have you ever beheld these men?” 

“Edmund I have seen ; Luke, never. Edmund occupied him- 
self for years breaking stones in a hole at the back of those 
ruined out-buildings, which he sold for the mending of the roads. 
He used to keep up a little play in the matter by pretending he 
had bought the stones, and would oblige us by supplying them 
when wanted. I found him out by accident, poor old fellow! 
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coming on him one day as he stood on the top of his heap of 
broken stones, with an old riddle in his hands which he had just 
emptied on the heap. He wasavery queer figure—tight clothes 
and stockings, an old dress-coat, and a little black skull-cap on 
his head. Heisasmall man with a large white beard. Whenhe 
saw me he vanished, and never came near me again for an order 
for stones to mend my roads. Heis not the worst of the Adares.” 

“TI can see him now. He is carrying his sister into the car. 
He is not so well dressed as you describe him. He looks like a lit- 
tle wizard. Now sheis in and he has fled back to his den. Good- 
by, Mr. Fingall. You are on your way home, I suppose. So 
am I, You had better not come near the car. Good-by.” 

She gave him her hand hurriedly; he raised his hat, and she 
was gone like a lapwing across the sward. 

Miss Adare was lying in the car, wrapped about with the rugs 
and cushions Bawn had brought for her. At first Bawn thought 
she was dead or in a swoon, till Peggy whispered that the 
creature was only tired with the moving and was resting herself. 
Bawn had read somewhere of a waxen image, made to the like- 
ness of a human creature, to be wasted before a fire for purposes 
of witchcraft, and she thought now that such an image, already 
half-wasted, might this poor Miss Adare have been taken for, 
The car proceeded slowly, the sweet mountain-air penetrated 
through the open door of the vehicle, and the ghastly invalid 
breathed deeply and revived. A wild glance from Bawn to 
Peggy, a murmured “Don’t keep me long or they will be angry. 
O my God, the delicious breeze!” and she lapsed into seeming 
death. Later in the evening she recovered from her trance and 
saw Peggy sitting by her bedside in Bawn’s little lavender- 
scented bed-chamber. 

“ Peggy,” she whispered, “where are we now? Are we in 
heaven?” 

“ No, ma’am, not just yet,” said Peggy cheerfully ; “ but, faix, 
I think we’re the next door by. It’s at home wid the American 
lady ye are. You're goin’ to stay on a visit wid her.” 

“O Peggy, I must go back at once. Luke will never allow 
it. O my God, what will Luke do to me?” 

“ Now whisht, ma’am, and lie back and rest yerself. Sure the 
gintlemen gave her leave to have ye for awhile wid her. Never 
fear but she made it all right wid Mr. Luke. It’s herself knows 
how to bring wan thing straight along wid another, so she does. 
An’ she has the beautifullest little taste of a supper ready for ye, 
an’ if ye don’t try to eat it ye’ll just break her heart.” 
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Then Peggy had to go home, and Bawn and Betty stood at 
the kitchen fire holding council over their charge. 

“We must nurse her between us, Betty. And you'll be good 
to her?” 

“Och, ay! I’lldo whatI can, poor body! But she needn't 
ha’ come to this if she had ’a’ stood up for Mr. Arthur. It’s the 
good home he would have give her somewhere, forbye rottin’ 
herself off the face o’ creation wid damp and hunger.” 

“ Well, Betty, I may tell you that I think she believes now 
that your Mr. Arthur was innocent.” 

“ Thank her for nothing,” said Betty scornfully. “It’s time 
she found it out. But never fear, ma’am; I amn’t such a haythen 
monstier as not to be as good to her as I can.” 

The little household settled to rest ; the strange guest had re- 
lapsed into her swoon of peace; only Bawn was awake and up, 
feeling still too much excitement after the events of the day to 
be ready for sleep. Her fire was expiring, her lamp burning 
low ; she had opened the blind to see the horn of the late-risen 
moon appear above the curve of the black-purple mountain 
opposite, and was walking up and down the floor, her hands 
locked behind her back, her head upraised, thinking over her 
success with regard to Mave, her conversation with Somerled, 
his persistence in meeting her. Did he wait and watch for her, 
or was it always chance that brought him through the Hollow 
just as she appeared in it? Say what she might to her own 
heart, it would feel glad at the sight of his face and the sound of 
his voice. By the pain that passing gladness left behind it let 
her expiate the sin of her weakness in loving one of the family of 
her father’s enemies. As for him, he had been warned, and why 
could he not keep out of her way? Why could he not stay: at 
Tor and learn to love Manon de St. Claire? And then Bawn 
paused in her walk and her heart winced. Of course that would 
naturally be the end of it all. After she had gone back over the 
sea she had so confidently crossed ; after the ruin in the Hollow 
had been levelled with the ground, burying under it the ashes of 
the Adares; after the Hollow had bloomed again, as Rory him- 
self had predicted it would bloom, in that time Rory would dwell 
among these hills a contented man, husband of a suitable wife. 

Bawn, choking a little over the sadness of her own fate, ac- 
knowledged that she had one cause for self-congratulation, in 
that she could not be called on to witness that admirable state of 
things; that there was still a merciful ocean within reach, ever 
ready to carry her back to the unknown. 
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The moon had risen above the mountain-ridge, a clear cres- 
cent, and clouds were drifting towards it. Bawn stood in the 
middle of the floor looking at it, her meditations broken by the 
fancies it suggested. It was the diadem of the queen of night, 
more like a half of the golden ring that romantic lovers break be- 
tween them; but here a long, streaming cloud, dark and filmy, 
with a weird outline, reminding one of a banshee with out- 
stretched arm and threatening finger, came hurrying towards it, 
pounced on the jewel, and hid it in her mysterious draperies. At 
the same moment a loud sob escaped the wind, which had beer 
whispering complainingly around the corners of the house and 
among the old thorn and alder trees, and a sense of uncanny 
solitariness just touched Bawn, who was accustomed to sleep 
early and soundly, and had no timorous associations with the 
dead of night. 

She had just shaken off the feeling, and was approaching the 
window to draw down the blind before taking refuge in her pil- 
lows, when something she saw struck her intelligence like a blow 
and froze up the blood in her veins. A figure was distinctly visible 
at the window, strange and uncouth; a ghastly and malignant 
face was pressed against the pane, the hollow eyes straining out 
of their sockets, trying to see into the room. A pair of long, 
claw-like hands grasped the upper sash, and the figure seemed to 
hang by them, as if weak and wanting support. Dusty-looking 
hair, in shaggy masses; long gray jaws and a hungry mouth— 
these details of the countenance imprinted themselves on her 
imagination as the creature, whatever it was, crushed itself 
against the window-frame, like a beast struggling behind the 
bars of a cage. 

“Good God!” muttered Bawn, and waited to see if the thing 
would try the fastenings of the window or make an attempt to 
getin. If soshe would quickly shut the shutters and put up 
the bar. But if this should be only some poor tramp, hungering 
for a sight of fire on the hearth, or out of mere curiosity peering 
with all the fascination of the homeless for a look into a home, 
why need she be afraid of him ? 

He might be a lunatic escaped from control; and if he were 
to prove too quick for her? She thought of the horror of a mid- 
night alarm, the possible effect on the sufferer within, the ex- 
citement of her women, and decided to fasten the shutter with- 
out further delay. As she stepped to the window the pale ray 
of the moon, now free of the gathering clouds, fell on her and 
revealed her dimly to the creature outside the pane, and its gaze, 
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fastening on her at once, seemed straining to distinguish her 
features, as if the sight of the hollow eyes was imperfect as well 
as the light. Bawn’s vision being strong, she was able to see more 
clearly than before as loathsome a human face as imagination 
ever pictured. A ravening desire for something unattainable, a 
malignant cunning, a wicked despair, were the passions sug- 
gested by the expression of the visage. Shuddering she put 
forth her hand and drew the blind, and then stood waiting for 
the look or word that might possibly follow her action. Some 
*minutes passed before she ventured to lift a corner of the blind 
and look out, and when she did so the strange visitor had dis. 
appeared. 

She closed the shutters quickly, saw to all the fastenings of 
the house, and hurried to bed, where she lay long awake, unable 
to blot the image of that ghastly countenance from her mind. 
Something inexpressibly evil in the eyes that had strained in at 
her had stifled the ready pity in her breast. Whosoever her 
strange visitor might have been, she felt certain that he was 
nothing good, 
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TAINE’S ESTIMATE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


VERY few books of to-day have attracted or have deserved as 
wide attention as the remarkable study of Napoleon Bonaparte 
which Hippolyte Adolphe Taine has just put forth. In the first 
part of the volume M. Taine scatters around in his usual manner, 
and indulges himself in a number of essays, brilliant enough in 
themselves, but having only a remote connection with the sub- 
ject of the work. But after he settles to his matter, and begins 
his thorough exposure of the character of the great French 
emperor, he shows a supreme mastery of his material. Every 
shred is stripped from the figure of the military chief; he is 
turned to our view on every side, and his different qualities are 
submitted to the calcium lights of a minute and powerful analy- 
sis. Thinkers outside of France had long since come to the con- 
clusion which M. Taine has formulated for his countrymen. They 
had seen the last shimmer of glory depart from one who had 
been to many of them the hero of their boyhood, and had ob- 
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served that the towering Colossus who stamped so long on the 
neck of prostrate Europe was merely a huge mass, a mighty 
compound of small meannesses. Often had the thought occur- 
red to their minds that the strain of Napoleon’s Italian blood 
showed itself in deeds worthy of a Malatesta or Borgia. The 
savage propensities of the man had been commented upon, not 
merely by political enemies in lampoon, caricature, or satire, but 
by calm historians intent only upon elucidating the truth and not 
consciously swayed by national prejudices. But M. Taine goes 
further than a hint ora theory. He gives the proof. He estab- 
lishes the fact of Bonaparte’s actual relationship to the houses 
whose infamy ranks them high even in Italian history. Then he 
traces the Corsican boyhood amid scenes of rapine, robbery, and 
vendetta; the finishing of the youth’s education among the scenes 
of the French Revolution; the full-blown product who, as consul 
and emperor, put into practice the lessons learned in his youth, 
and, with the reins of despotic power grasped in his hands, gave 
full swing to the unbridled passions of the savage which lay 
beneath his usually caim exterior. 

M. Taine dwells considerably upon Napoleon’s period of boy- 
hood, holding truly that the boy is the father of the man. He 
quotes largely from official reports to show the lawlessness of 
Corsica at that time. The factions fought at the polls, and the 
victorious party used its power chiefly to wreak vengeance on 
their enemies. Banditti infested the country places, so that it 
was insecure to dwell there. The principal conversation among . 
the common people was about the last bold foray, the last clever 
stroke of the stiletto. After listening to these on his idle after- 
noons, young Bonaparte would probably hear the same character 
of talk at table, only applied to political parties. ‘On one occa- 
sion his uncle told him that he would govern the world, because 
he was accustomed to lie incessantly. .. . From a remark like 
this of his uncle’s, from a facial expression, from a gesture of 
admiration or a shrugging of the shoulders, he divined that the 
normal course of the world is not peace but war; by what tricks 
men keep what they have got, by what acts of violence they get 
on, by what dexterity they go up the ladder.” All this the youth 
sucked in as so much milk native to his palate. The education 
suited the character of his instincts. On his return to Corsica, 
after the outbreak of the Revolution, he forthwith takes life for 
what he deems it—a fight in which all weapons are legitimate 
and no means too foul. If he is compelled to pay outward re- 
Spect to law, it is only lip-service ; a law, to him, is but the phrase 
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of a code, and might is right. In his experience of the early 
stages of the Revolution the same lesson was impressed upon his 
mind. There he saw men devouring one another, and the only 
concern was to get upon the strongest side. When he entered 
upon the Italian campaign he put this principle into operation on 
an extended scale and for his own benefit, judging other men 
from his own nature. Selfishness was the only motive power he 
recognized in any one. It might have different objects, but the 
principle was the same. His object was ambition, was to rule. 
It had been noticed of him while a boy that he would sit apart 
on the playground from the other scholars. If he could not rule 
them he would have nothing to do with them. The ruling pas- 
sions of his army, he soon saw, were pleasure, rank, and military 
glory, not devotion to republican ideas; and he determined to 
gratify all as far as he could, and to thus bind them to his own 
person. “On this common ground an understanding is reached 
between the general and his army, and after a year’s experi- 
ence it is perfect. From their joint deeds a species of morality 
is evolved, vague in the masses of the army, definite in the gene- 
ral. What they have but a glimpse of he sees. If he shoves his 
comrades forward, it is on their natural incline. He does but 
forestall them when, arriving at his conclusion from the start, he 
comes to look upon the world as a great banquet open to every 
comer, but where, to be well served, you must have long arms, 
be served the first, and leave the others but the scraps.” 

This ambition to rule took such complete possession of the 
man that he came to look upon it as natural, and he spoke his 
thoughts before men not his intimates—before Miot, a diploma- 
tist; before Melzi, a foreigner—who have recorded what he said. 
He mocked openly at the Directory and the Republic, declaring 
that they could not last, that they were impossible chimeras; 
that what France wanted was glory, and that he intended to rule 
or ruin. He went with the Jacobins when there was danger of 
the Bourbons returning, and he explained his conduct by saying 
that the Bourbons must be kept out, especially if Moreau or 
Pichegru attempted to restore them, and that the time had not 
come for his own seizure of absolute power—‘ the pear is not 
ripe.” Later he said: “ My resolve is taken: if I cannot be mas- 
ter I will leave France.” When he returned to. Paris he. medi- 
tates “the overthrow of the Directory, the dissolution of the 
Councils, the making of himself dictator.” Finding=neither of 
these plans workable, he turns to Egypt. He deliberately strips 
France of a fine army and exposes her fleet to destruction, in 
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order that he might build himself an Eastern empire, or, failing 
that, send back to Europe trumpet-blasts of victories spectacu- 
larly won on Egypt's parched sands, by the banks of the venera- 
ble Nile, and under the shadow of the Pyramids, to herald his 
approach with garnered sheaves of new laurels. 

When he became consul and then emperor his theory that 
men were made to obey him obtained fresh verification. At his 
first gesture all Frenchmen flung themselves at his feet—the com- 
mon people and soldiers with brute fidelity, the state dignitaries 
and army officers with Oriental servility. Among the Republi- 
cans he found his chief worshippers, and he readily fashioned 
them into his instruments. From the start he saw beneath their 
gilded oratory and detected the desire to rule among their plati- 
tudes about equality. Every man, he thought, desired to rule as 
first fiddle in even minor pieces, and he was inclined to gratify 
them, provided they acknowledged his domination over all. Dis- 
interested sentiment, devotion to a cause or an idea, he could not 
even understand. If rigid Republicans like Cambon, Baudot, 
Lecourbe, and Delmas growl, he disposes of them by calling 
them hide-bound ignoramuses stuck in a rut. Those intelligent 
and self-sacrificing Liberals of 1789 he dubs “ ideologists, draw- 
ing-room statesmen, theorists.” “Lafayette is a political tomfool, 
the dupe of men and things.” He disputes to their faces men 
who declare they were disinterested advocates of liberty in pro- 
moting the Revolution, and argues down General Dumas’ throat 
that he was either inspired with Massena’s ignoble greed for 
money or Murat’s thirst for a princely title. The most compe- 
tent eye-witnesses agree in saying that Bonaparte’s conviction 
of universal venality among men was so firm that nothing could 
shake it. “His opinions about men,” says Metternich, “had 
been distilled into a conception which, unluckily for him, had 
acquired to his mind the force of an axiom; he was persuaded 
that no man called upon to play a part on the public stage, or 
merely busied in the active pursuits of life, ever was controlled, 
or could be controlled, by anything but self-interest.” ‘“ Accord- 
ing to him,” adds M. Taine, “ you get hold on a man through his 
selfish passions—fear, greed, sensuality, selflove, emulation ; 
those are his springs of action when he is in his right senses and 
can reason. It.is easy enough, moreover, to make of him a mad- 
man, for man is imaginative, credulous, prone to be carried away ; 
puff up his pride and vanity, instill in him an overwhelming and 
false notion of himself and other people, and you can launch him 
headforemost where you like.” - 
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Such is the man who has come to rule France, who hopes to 
rule the world, and such is his estimate of the men he is going 
tosway. Contemptible creatures like these are surely easy to 
mould. They will be clay in the potter’s hands, and if a tough 
bit is reached now and then an extra twist of the wrist will send 
the machine going again. Napoleon was absolutely shut up in the 
hideous prison-walls of his own conceit, and the most palpable 
facts could not shake them down and free him, could not unveil 
his self-covered eyes, could not make him see that there were 
other forces in the world besides those he imagined, or that he 
would come into contact with wills as strong and self-centred as 
his own. The characteristically unyielding gentleness of the 
pope, the determined energy of England, the fierce insurrection 
in Spain, the sporadic outbursts in Germany, the resistance of 
Catholic consciences, the gradual falling away of the French 
people, the certain though slow destruction of his immense 
armies, the growing angry feeling of the powers around him 
whom he insulted so often, appeared to his distorted vision but 
as temporary difficulties which his iron will would soon over- 
come. 

It is this absorbing ambition which, as Taine justly remarks, 
is destined to swallow him up. It is so much a part of the man’s 
nature, such a prime motor of his soul, that he is often uncon- 
scious of its presence. “So far as I am concerned,” he said to 
Roederer, “I have no ambition”; then he corrected himself, 
and explained, with his usual lucidity, “ or, if-I1 have any, it comes 
to me so naturally, is so innate, is so wrought into my existence, 
that it is like the blood flowing in my veins and the air I breathe.” 
At other times he likened it to the involuntary passion of love— 
always putting France where he should put power, except on the 
memorable occasion when he used plain terms in rebuking his 
brother Joseph. His passion was as omnivorous as it was jealous. 
Limits affront him no less than a rival. On the day after his 
coronation he sighed this blasphemous complaint to Decrés: “I 
came into the world too late; there is no longer any grand thing 
todo. My career has been a fine one, I admit; I have got over 
a fine stretch of road. But how different things were in an- 
tiquity! Look at Alexander! After conquering Asia and pro- 
claiming himself to the people as the son of Jupiter, the whole 
East believed him, with the exception of Olympias, who knew 
all there was to know on that point, and with the additional ex- 
ception of Aristotle and a few pedants in Athens. Well, now, 
look at my case; if I were to declare myself the son of the Eter- 
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nal Father, and announce my intention of offering homage to him 
in that capacity, there is not a fishwoman that would not hiss at 
me as I went by. People are too enlightened in our day.” So 
far as he dare he carries out this blasphemous desire by trespass- 
ing on Christian consciences, and at last he placed his hands 
upon the pope and dragged him from his throne. We should 
not like to be accused of superstition in dwelling upon this 
event. It was one act, perhaps the most aggravated, in a long 
series of deeds of presumption and overweening arrogance by 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and the whole tendency of his career was 
to ultimate ruin. But there is something ominous, to say the 
least, if not prophetic, in the words which the venerable pontiff 
addressed to the conqueror about his guns dropping from the 
hands of his soldiers, as actually occurred in the mad Russian 
campaign which’shortly followed. M. Taine, a professed unbe- 
liever, ranks Bonaparte’s encroachment upon the church’s rights 
and his wanton treatment of the pope as among the foremost 
causes of his fall. At present we must observe upon the general 
extravagance of the man in his own conceit. “ My peoples of 
Italy,” he explains to them, “ ought to know me well enough not 
to forget that I know more in my little finger than they know in 
all their heads put together.” He calls them “minors”; the 
French and the rest of the world are the same compared to him. 
A shrewd diplomatist, who knew him intimately for years, says: 
“ He looks upon himself as a being isolated in the world, created 
to govern it and to drive all minds in his own harness.” 
Everybody that approached him had to renounce his indivi- 
dual will and become a mere tool of the presiding genius. He 
would not tolerate intellectual or moral superiority, since they 
might be compared with the power of Napoleon. His ministers 
were reduced from counsellors and heads of departments to 
mere dumb clerks obeying orders. His generals were treated 
pretty much the same. A brilliant victory was often given to 
the credit of a notorious dullard, while a skilful soldier as often 
found himself robbed of his laurels. If the latter protested he 
was bidden to hold his tongue, and allowed to recompense him- 
self by plundering the conquered provinces. After making his 
generals dukes or princes they found themselves as much slaves 
asever. He gave them enormous incomes, but he apportioned 
them estates outside of France, and compelled them to spend all 
they got in costly entertainments. By this means he kept them 
under his thumb as securely as though they were the veriest 
beggars. It was common to see a string of them besieging him 
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for financial aid like mendicants whose very lives depended on 
the grant which Bonaparte made or withheld, according as he 
desired to bind the applicants to himself. In addition to the 
ascendency assured by his power and genius, he was resolved to 
have every one attached to himself by personal ties of the most 
binding nature and absolutely dependent upon his will. For 
this reason he fostered in those about him their baser vices and 
weaknesses—“ in Savary the thirst for money, in Fouchet his 
Jacobin blemish, in Cambacérés vanity and sensuality, in Talley- 
rand reckless cynicism and flaccid putrescence, in Duroc aridity 
of character, in Maret courtier-like flunkyism, in Berthier silli- 
ness. He points out the weak spot of each, makes a butt of it, 
and profits by it.” He is pleased when any of them compro- 
mises himself or even blights himself in popular esteem ; it re- 
moves a possible rival, however,small, and places another pas- 
sive tool in his hands. When a man has come to this state he 
puts upon him the dirty part of the work he considers necessary 
to uphold his empire and to promote his schemes. It is thus he 
works upon every one brought into contact with him. What he 
means by devotion to him is the utter surrender “of a whole 
personality, all its feelings, all its opinions.” Above all, he is 
suspicious of two minds acting in concert, even by the merest 
chance. It becomes at once a conspiracy over which he wrath- 
fully explodes. Even the inner sanctuary of the conscience must 
not stand guarded before him. To the Bishop of Ghent, who, 
with the most respectful submission, offers an excuse for not sub- 
scribing to a second oath that would violate his conscience, he 
replies rudely, as he turns his back on him: “ Well, sir, your con- 
science is a dunderhead!” He frequently called his highest of- 
ficials before him, and, for no serious fault at all, abused them 
in the presence of company, as though they were thieving 
lackeys caught in the act. 

Napoleon does not act thus merely from wantonness, though 
the part suits the character of the man. The necessity of the 
situation he has created for himself requires such a policy to be 
pursued. He can spare nobody, he can spare nothing. Affec- 
tion, all ties of the heart, are sacrificed on the shrine of his stony 
ambition. “Has a statesman,” he was accustomed to say, “ any 
room for sensibility? Is he not a thoroughly eccentric person, 
always solitary upon one side of a question, with the rest of the 
world upon the other? In this duel that knows no truce, no 
mercy, people interest him only by the use that he can make of 
them, All their value for him consists in the profit he gets out 
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of them. His sole business with them is to squeeze out of them 
the last drop of usefulness they may contain.” An anecdote of 
this indifference to the feelings of others is related. One day 
Portalis, Minister of Justice, came to him with eyes full of tears. 
“What is the matter, Portalis?” asked Napoleon. “Are you 
sick?” “No, sire; but Iam most unhappy. The Archbishop of 
Tours, poor Boisjelin, my old comrade, my boyhood’s friend—” 
“Well, what has happened to him?” “ Alas! sire, he has just 
died.” “ Well, it is all the same to me; he was of no use to 
me.” 

With this disposition and policy he rigidly rules over all. 
He insults the faithful Prince Eugene by ordering him not even 
to have a fire lighted in his room without the imperial permis- 
sion. He writes to M. de Ségur, of the Academy committee 
that had just approved Chateaubriand’s works, that they deserve 
to be clapped into Vincennes, and that if the Institute persists 
in discussing politics he will smash it as though it were a dis- 
reputable club. Before the whole court he takes Beugnot by the 
ear, and tells him that when he grows old he will send him to the 
Senate “to play the dotard at his ease.” While always swift to 
burst into fury over a piece of ill-done work, and while full of 
sarcasm for the weaknesses of his devoted servants, he never 
praises that which is good ; silence is the most that any can ob- 
tain. Only once was he surprised into a word of laudation; it 
was when M. de Champagny completed in a single night and 
with unhoped-for success the treaty of Vienna, and then “he 
thought aloud.” He carries this system of terrorism into the 
privacy of his household, having all, from the affectionate Jo- 
sephine to the lowest scullion in the kitchen, in perpetual fear of 
his searching criticism and rebuke. He was conscious of the 
repression he exercised by his sovereign will, whose masterful 
and iron command he never for a moment relaxed, except upon 
two or three occasions, even for those bound to him by the ties 
of nature. He was heard to say, “ Lucky is that man who is hid- 
den away from me in the depth of some province.” On another 
occasion he asked M. de Ségur what people would say after his 
death. The latter began to expatiate on the universal regrets, 
when Napoleon replied: “ Not a bit of it”; then, with a signifi- 
cant shrug cleverly expressing the feeling of relief, he added: 
“They will say, Whew /” 

+ In another chapter M. Taine draws a very doleful and vulgar 
picture of Napoleon's court. He restored the pompous parade 
of the old régime, but not the ease and cultured manners, which 
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were perhaps beyond his reach. It was a mere formal routine; 
all were conscious that they were assembled, not for social in- 
tercourse, but to do honor to the monarch who never laid aside 
his robes of state. What was worse, Napoleon thought he was 
privileged to say anything he pleased. He would make the 
grossest remarks to the ladies, criticising their dress, inquiring 
into the number of their children, and throwing out hints of the 
most revolting kind. He did this of set purpose. This omniv- 
orously ambitious man was actually jealous of the social influ. 
ence exercised by females, and he considered it necessary to do 
all he could to degrade them. This is the reason why “ there is 
not one who is not charmed to see him move away from the spot 
where she is.”” One day, speaking to Talleyrand, he said: “Good 
taste? Faugh! There’s another of the classical phrases that I 
don’t accept.” “ Right enough; it is your enemy,” replied the 
cynical ex-bishop. “ If you could have got rid of it with cannon- 
balls it would have perished long ago.” But good taste did not 
perish ; though seemingly a thing of almost airy nothing, it was 
stronger than this headlong, passionate beast of genius, for it is 
the vesture of the civilized human soul and is more supple than 
the best armor of steel chains. 

Now we have the full portrait of the man in his dealings with 
his own people. He easily dominated them by his personality. 
His fierce passions, his imperious will, his stubborn determina- 
tion overbore any individual opposition. There never existed 
any power within the bounds of the nation that could have pre- 
vented him from becoming its master. But when he came, as 
the head of a nation, to deal with the heads of other nations, he 
encountered a power of resistance, founded on the consciousness 
of strength, which he could not understand and which awakened 
within him a sort of mad rage. This is revealed in his very cor- 
respondence. It is the tradition of statecraft, embodied in what 
is known as diplomacy, to conduct correspondence in a dry, for- 
mal, long-winded style. Not a word is used that can by any 
possibility be twisted into an insult. There are enough frictions 
between these great agglomerations of men without adding to 
them. It is the business of diplomatists to smooth over the dif- 
ficulties that arise, to.allow them to fade away, and to interpose 
their long documents as buffers between the eager war-elements 
of the two powers in controversy. Napoleon understood no- 
thing of this. He insisted on conducting his correspondence’ 
and negotiations direct with the other sovereigns. He wrote to 
them and spoke to them and their ministers in his direct and 
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cutting,style. When he wished, or when the mood seized him, 
he bristled with studied insults. He dragged up their personal 
and household affairs as familiarly as he would those of a cour- 
tier about his throne. In dictating these letters he poured out 
volumes of talk to different secretaries, who found it difficult to 
follow his rapid thought. While dictating he paced the room 
like a caged lion, often shouting his words, mixing them with the 
foulest oaths, and doubling his fists in anger. The trembling 
secretaries were often glad of the complicated expletives, which, 
of course, were always eliminated, and which allowed them to 
catch up in composing the letters. As one instance, he said to 
the envoy of the Emperor Alexander at Wilna: 


“ Russia does not want this war; no power in Europe approves of it. 
England herself does not want it; she foresees calamities for Russia, and 
perhaps even the cap-sheaf of calamity. I know as well as you do, and 
perhaps better than you do, how many troops you have. Your infantry 
amounts in all to one hundred and twenty thousand men, and your cavalry 
comprises from sixty thousand to seventy thousand. I have three times as 
many. The Emperor Alexander is extremely ill-advised. Why isn’t he 
ashamed to keep such base fellows about him—such a one as Armfelt, a 
depraved, intriguing rascal, ruined by his debauchery, who is known only 
by his crimes, and who is Russia’s enemy; such a one as Stein, kicked out 
of his native country as a good-for-naught, a pestilent fellow that has a 
price set upon his head; such a one as Bennigsen, reputed to have some 
military talents that I do not give him credit for, and who dipped his hands 
in a benefactor’s blood? Let him keep Russians about him, and I'll not 
say a word. Do you mean to say that there are not a plenty of Russian 
gentlemen that assuredly would be more devoted to him than these hire- 
lings? Does he fancy the latter‘are in love with his august self? Let him 
give Armfelt a command in Finland, I’ll say nothing; but to keep such a 
fellow close to his person—faugh! What superb prospects the Emperor 
Alexander had at Tilsit, and especially at Erfurt! He has spoiled the finest 
reign that Russia has ever known. Howcould he admit to his intimacy 
such men as Stein, Armfelt, and Wintzingerode? Tell the Emperor Alex- 
ander that since he is gathering around him my personal enemies, that 
means that he intends to insult me personally, and that consequently I 
ought to give him tit for tat. I will hunt out of Germany all his kinfolk of 
Baden, Wiirtemberg, and Weimar. Let him get ready an asylum for them 
in Russia!” 


Observe how the fiery passions of the master-tyrant, not con- 
tent with ruling in his own home, burst into that of a fellow-sove- 
reign and presume to control his selection of ministers and ser- 
vants. His personal grievances are all affected, or else he has so 
swollen in his own vision that he can brook no opposition even 
in matters which do not concern him at all. Universal domina- 
tion is his one idea. He will own no bounds, acknowledge no 
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limits. From the time he assumed the consulate this omnivorous 
ambition, which hitherto had acted only upon the nation and 
armies of France, found a wider scope, and he cast his eyes over 
the whole world, saying, “ Behold, all this shall be mine!” This 
is what broke the peace of Amiens. He wanted England to 
drive the Bourbons from her shores and shut the mouths of her 
journalists. The presence of the first affronted him, and the 
gibes of the latter wounded his vanity. Alter your fundamental 
laws to suit my pleasure, he said, and at that price I shall give 
you peace. If you do not accede to my wishes I shall blockade 
all the ports of the Continent against English ships. “I have 
a very poor opinion of a government,” he wrote, “ that has no 
power to prohibit things calculated to displease foreign govern- 
ments.” England refused to accede. At that time he had Hol- 
land, Italy, and Switzerland under his thumb; Spain and Por- 
tugal were his vassals. Thus, from Amsterdam to Bordeaux, 
from Lisbon to Cadiz, from Marseilles to Naples, he was able to 
shut English goods out of the Continent, with what disaster to 
the manufacturing industries of that country is well known. In 
the meanwhile he had his eyes fixed upon Egypt. Six thousand 
troops were sufficient to reconquer that ancient land. England 
must evacuate Malta and allow Bonaparte to make the Mediter- 
ranean a French lake. He says of England, the power that was 
to cause his final downfall: “To my France England will natu- 
rally in the end become nothing but an annex. Nature made her 
one of our islands, like the isle of Oleron or Corsica.” England 
would rather fight than sink thus. He sees the situation at once. 
His lucid mind and his eagle eye take in the extent of the task 
that is before him. The English “ will force me,” he says, “to 
conquer Europe. . . . The First Consul is but thirty-three years 
old, and up to this time has destroyed only states of the second 
rank. Who knows how much time he will need to utterly trans- 
form the face of the Continent and resuscitate the Empire of the 
West?” 

The point being determined that he must band Europe 
against England, he sets about this project in his usual violent 
fashion. When, later on, he was in captivity at St. Helena, and 
the illusions of a premature old age crept over his mind, he 
imagined that he was trying to enact the part of an Old-World 
Washington, and that circumstances thwarted him. It was not 
so. It was he that thwarted circumstances. Common sense 
pointed out to him that the means he was adopting were defeat- 
ing the object he had in view. Calm and sagacious observers 
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urged upon him the absolute necessity of securing a firm and 
powerful ally upon the Continent. He should have conciliated 
Austria instead of driving her to despair, should have indulged 
her aspirations to the Eastward, and should have placed her as a 
steadfast and equal opponent of Russia while he buckled on his 
armor against England. He entered into such a compact with 
Russia at Tilsit, but the bargain was not carried out because 
Napoleon, according to his habit, at once began encroaching and 
threatening, and trying to degrade Alexander into a victim or a 
dupe. He will tolerate no ally; he wants only subjects. The 
powers began to discern this; they began to see that Napoleon 
Bonaparte was the enemy of every state he could not trample 
under foot, and inevitably they began to band together for his 
overthrow. The meaning of the death-struggle which then en- 
sued was their death or the death of Napoleon. 

Once launched upon this road he cannot stop. Every fresh 
aggression necessitates a further. Besides this, his natural pro- 
pensities led him in the same direction, had in fact created the 
causes which propelled him forward. When the peace of 
Amiens was ruptured his neighbors formed a league with Eng- 
land, and this led him to shatter the remaining old monarchies, 
to subjugate Naples, carry out the first dismemberment of Aus- 
tria, to mutilate and crumble Prussia, to make provinces of Hol- 
land and Westphalia. Then he declared his quarantine against 
England, and closed the ports of Europe from Denmark to Italy. 
Over this vast extent of territory he had to scatter half the male 
population of France as post officers and garmisons. It is a net 
which he draws tighter each day, and which finally ends in 
strangling the producer as well as the consumer by the enor- 
mity of the taxes he is obliged to levy. All this he accomplish- 
ed through an organized system of heartless plunder carried out 
by unbridled rascals, and the whole amount of the evils flowing 
therefrom it would require volumes to describe. From 1808 
down the nations as well as the sovereigns of Europe became 
his bitter enemies. He had killed so many men in his wars, and 
had dragged away so many conscripts from all portions of the 
Continent, that the whole populations came to regard him as an 
insatiable Moloch. Positively there was no dwelling in peace 
with this malevolent genius. He could not be pent into France, 
he could not be controlled. He knew nothing of peace except 
as a truce during which to recruit his broken forces. War was 
his element, and war he meant to have so long as he lived. 
Peace being the normal condition of society, the nations of 
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Europe soon saw that they would have to combine, to destroy 
this monstrous abortion of genius, or else to be themselves de- 
stroyed. How unanimous this sentiment was is revealed in the 
account which Metternich gives of Bonaparte’s return from Elba. 
On March 7, 1815, the news reached Vienna. Metternich saw 
the Emperor of Austria at eight o'clock, the Emperor of Russia 
at a quarter past, and the King of Prussia at half-past, returning 
to the Austrian emperor at nine, with the arrangements all made 
for the three powers to countermand the orders to their armies 
and turn them back upon France once more. “ War,” he says, 
“was declared in less than sixty minutes.” 

Other monarchs have destroyed lives by the thousand and 
wasted millions of money, but they did it with the idea of serv- 
ing the state. Personal glory may have entered largely into 
their deeds, but the mainspring of their action was the idea of 
strengthening their states and perpetuating their dynasties. 
With Napoleon this way of viewing the world was reversed. 
His own person was first in his eyes, and France only of inciden- 
tal importance as contributing to his glory. He drifted on until 
at length his own advancement was the sole object of his en- 
deavors. He did not trouble himself to think what was going to 
come after him; nay, he even liked to think that people were 
anxious about the issue after he had passed from the stage. The 
years went by and he took no steps to put France in a condition 
to stand without him. On the contrary, he continued his mad 
career of ambition and conquest, flinging the disjointed frag- 
ments*he wrested from other nations together into one huge 
heap, without giving them, or being able to give them, the 
veriest semblance of the strength which should buttress the 
immense empire he was carving out with his sword. Moreover, 
he was rushing to his own ruin, at times conscious of the fact, 
but so infatuated with his passion for power that he never paus- 
ed. His own friends and intimates see the coming fall. ‘The 
emperor is mad,” said Decrés to Marmont, “utterly mad; he 
will upset the whole of us, and all this will end in some frightful 
catastrophe.” The end came for Napoleon at St. Helena. For 
France the consequences have been more serious. M. Taine 
sums up what he did for France and Europe in a few pregnant 


sentences: 





“From 1804 to 1815 he has caused the death of more than 1,700,000 
Frenchmen, born within the limits of old France, to which we ought to 
add 2,000,000 men born beyond those limits and killed on his side under 
the name of allies, or killed on the other side under the name of enemies. 
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What the poor, credulous, and enthusiastic Gauls gained by twice confid- 
ing to him the helm of state was a twice-endured invasion. What he be- 
queaths to them as the price of their devotion, after such a prodigious 
shedding of their own blood and the blood of other people, is a France 
truncated of fifteen departments acquired by the Republic; bereft of Savoy, 
the left bank of the Rhine, and Belgium ; despoiled of the great northeast 
angle by which it is rounded off and which fortified its most vulnerable 
point, and, to use Vauban’s phrase, eked out its ‘ square plot’; deprived of 
the four millions of new Frenchmen that it had well-nigh assimilated by 
twenty years of life in common; what is far worse, pushed back from the 
frontiers of 1789, alone dwarfed in the midst of its neighbors all aggran- 
dized, an object of suspicion to all Europe, permanently pent in by a 
threatening ring of rancor and distrust. 

“Such was the political achievement of Napoleon—an achievement of 
egotism too well served by genius, In the construction of his European 
edifice, as well as his French edifice, the sovereign egotism introduced a 
vital flaw. From the start this fundamental flaw is patent in the European 
edifice, and at the end of fifteen years it produces an abrupt collapse. In 
the French edifice it is serious, although less visible; it will not be thor- 
oughly disclosed until at the end of half a century, or even a whole hun- 
dred years, but its slow and gradual effects will prove no less pernicious 
and no less inevitable.” * 


We have now before us the study of the greatest hero of the 
century by the most critical mind of the day. M. Taine is fond 
of massing details, and he has searched all corners of France 
apparently in producing this wonderful work, which will rank 
among the choice biographical sketches of the world. Too often 
he places these minute details, which the ordinary historian 
overlooks, under the microscope, and, in his effort to trace the 
features of a Malatesta’s character in that of Napoleon, he gross- 
ly exaggerates words, gestures, and trivial acts. Still, none who 
has given any close attention to Bonaparte’s career, as the pre- 
sent writer has been led to do on various occasions, can dispute 
the general accuracy of Taine’s portraiture. Napoleon was in- 
deed what Joseph de Maistre called him, the “ modern Attila.” 
He was hurled into the world at the moment prepared to receive 
him, with the passions and the aspirations of an ambitious des- 
pot, with the instincts of a savage beast and the genius of a 
demon. He accomplished his task of blood-letting well, and 
was then caged at St. Helena, a monument of the folly, sin, 
wretchedness, and terrible unrest of man. 

HuGH P. McELRONE. 

* In composing this article I have found the translation made by Mr. M. W. Hazeltine for 
the New York Sux of great use, and some of the quoted passages are done into English by him, 
and have only been verbally altered by the present writer. In other parts 1 have followed the 


original, in order to secure an accuracy which may not, indeed, be actually necessary, but which 
it is always well to observe. 
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THE LAW OF CHRISTIAN ART. 


SPEAKING in accordance with the faith which satisfies the 
first need of humanity, the faith by whose title alone can man 
claim the sovereignty of creation, let us consider what is art and 
its true intention. 

We know God is the only Source of truth, goodness, and 
beauty—co-ordinate elements, whose expression by man can, 
therefore, be only by grace of divine inspiration. Man is inde- 
pendent, by his free will, in the use of his organs of expression, 
and by the fall his nature is made debatable ground in the war 
between eternal good and that eternal evil whose superlative is 
denial of the existence of God. By our faith in God we know 
we must choose good rather than evil, and that art should ever 
be witness of that choice. 

We are wont to say, when a man prostitutes his powers to the 
expression of evil, that his art is false, debased—in short, human; 
and sadly true is the imprecation involved in that saying, for 
‘‘we are born children of wrath.” Yes, denying the better 
elements within us, made triumphant by the grace of baptism, 
working in proud self-reliance, and with subjective intention 
alone, we make art too grievously human. For it is the highest 
and holiest truth of our faith that we owe every good to God, 
and therefore all the efforts of our life must be made to witness 
our belief in him, our hope in him, and our love of him; not only 
by unmeasured heart-throbs, but also by constant and intelligent 
obedience to law. Therefore, by our choice of good, we make 
the broad definition that art—that is, man’s inherent’ power of 
producing “creations of a second order”—is true art in exact 
proportion as its productions confess God; in exact proportion 
as they show, immediately or remotely, their author’s acknow- 
ledgment of the Spirit’s dominion over matter. 

Natural law is expression of the will of God; therefore any 
form or combination of forms, or sounds, or colors which, actu- 
ally or by implication, contradict natural law, in so far as they 
do so are false. But it is a law of the highest order that man 
shall work not for his own but for God’s glory. Erected only 
with a human intention, a work in whose technique every subor- 
dinate law is obeyed is yet false in such a sense that it were bet- 
ter if it had never been produced. Dare we not say that the art 
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of our epoch is reaching to this pass? In the mechanic arts 
knowledge and obedience of natural law have produced results 
which perhaps show more purely acknowledgment of God’s do- 
minion than the productions of the arts we call fine. It is easy 
to understand why this is so. The laws of increase in the har- 
vest, the expansion of steam, and the generation of electricity are 
past our control, in the sense that we can only labor humbly to 
learn their action, so our own work will not oppose them. The 
locomotive and the telegraph are rather instances of successful 
obedience than triumphs of human pride. In fact, the mechanic 
arts are not arts of expression, as are the fine arts, but we cite 
their development as evidence of the tendency of modern 
thought to the study of material gratification. Though tri- 
umphs of material gratification, we cannot condemn the locomo- 
tive and the telegraph, because, like a generous harvest, they are 
good for those who use them rightly. The pride of science in- 
jures only the scientist ; his work blesses mankind because of its 
goodness in itself. 

Reflect for an instant upon the mysterious power given to 
man—the power of so speaking, singing, writing, painting, carv- 
ing, or building that his utterance of whatever sort, though it 
must ever be comparatively unworthy in itself to represent the 
thought which conceived it, is yet indelibly marked with the 
character of that thought, and makes it live again in the mind of 
every beholder—in the minds of some only as a faint perfume, in 
the minds of others like the strong incense before high altars. 

When a pure and fearless man turns to the contemplation of 
his own destiny, and God in his mercy lends him grace, he burns 
with a high desire of making visibly manifest the wondrous and 
unchanging truths which, in renewed vigor, come to live in his 
thought, and so he may speak or build, and, if he has earned 
knowledge of law, his work indeed is excellent. And this man’s 
work has such a power over the minds of his fellows that, while 
it endures, it will awaken every beholder to a devotion like to 
that which brought such rich grace to his own soul; and we live 
by grace, wherefore this man has, as it were, given the means of 
life to his fellow-men. This is art in its highest development. 

The arts are indeed two-edged, cutting two ways: the un- 
faithful artist imperils his own salvation by his worship of his 
own power, and his works publish his unfaithfulness to the 
Spiritual danger of all who may behold them. It is said of 
such a man that his knowledge of the technique of color is un- 
surpassed, and his labor upon canvas for half a lifetime has given 
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him almost perfect command of one of the most powerful me- 
diums of thought. He is the honored of the wise and the rich. 
He paints a great picture for an exhibition. All the world 
crowd to see it. What do they find? Nothing shocking. The 
conventionalities of life are quite sacred to the artist. Moreover, 
he must paint for his patrons, who are good people. So he has 
chosen a splendid scene of Oriental pageantry, where the gloss 
of silk, the glitter of arms, the purple of royal robes, and the no- 
ble forms of high-bred men and horses give fine opportunity for 
displaying his masterly power. A sunny plain, and afar the dash 
of a sapphire sea where white ship-wings flash against a golden 
sky, show that he makes nature’s splendors serve his purpose 
well. The spectators come and go. Goin wonder and admira. 
tion, but—not one in love. Even the color-sensualist wearies of 
tones which are nothing else but tones. Yet this is art too— 
“art for art’s sake,” or rather art for the artist’s sake; and in fact, 
though not in manner, in this phase art has reached its lowest 
degradation. As art holds of humanity, its mission is to teach 
and to exhort, to lead humanity to the intelligent and devoted 
worship of the Eternal Love. Let us not be told that art’s duty is 
sufficiently fulfilled when it is the truthful chronicle or portrayal 
of the manners and customs of anage. It fulfils that part of its 
duty passively by a natural law whose action it can scarce avoid; 
but to fulfil its duty as a power of instruction and inspiration is 
required the conscious act of the artist’s will. He may live and 
work in the error that the power of art is self-sustained and im- 
poses no divine obligation upon him ; and the fruit of his error is 
work whose excellence can be only technical, and whose in- 
fluence can only be to fortify the passions in their unending war 
with the spirit.’ He need not be grossly voluptuous, but his 
work will be no less powerfully degrading ; for the generality of 
péople shrink from a palling sensuality, while they yield to the 
seductive sway of a delicately and richly illustrated human sen- 
timent. We have spoken as though the unfaithful artist were 
always endowed with wealth of technical knowledge and skill. 
The unfaithful artist is the artist of to-day, who is unfaithful be- 
cause he is proud. The artists of primitive civilizations were 
more faithful because their crude efforts at delineation and build- 
ing made them humble. The thought, the inspiration in obe- 
dience to which they worked was not obscured by brilliance 
and perfect harmony of color, nor by delicacy of form and fin- 
ished execution. They were conscious of the nobility of their 
inspiration and that that inspiration was the gift of a superior 
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Power, and in their devotion they “builded better than they 
knew.” The artist of a higher civilization, who is born heir to 
the knowledge of ages, finds in the atelier of his master tech- 
nical methods which, beiag well learnt, give him a wonderful 
facility in the expression of ideas, but more facility in imitative 
representation.. Charmed with the various combinations of 
form or color or sound which come crowding to his fancy, ex- 
ultant in his power of producing so easily “creations of a seeond 
order,” which fill his life with a revel of harmony as enchanting 
as the voices of the sirens, the architect or the sculptor, the 
painter, the poet, or the musician, forgets the purpose for which 
his power is given him, and the fable of Prometheus is repeated 
in all but its insane blasphemy. 

The imperious instinct which prompts the artist to illustrate 
his humanity—its form, divinely fair; its passions, heroically 
strong; its purer sense of the material beauty surrounding it, 
which in the eyes of the heathen is its noblest virtue; and its 
high intelligence, seeking to know all physical law—the desire to 
illustrate this wondrous thing is not to be condemned as long as 
(with his other instincts) it is kept subject to reason and re- 
vealed law. 

This is the keynote of true art—to study humanity as it is 
the temple of divinity. In the ruinous pride of self-adoration 
the greatest architect is but a builder of sheds for cattle, the 
sculptor an idol-cutter, the musician an empty trumpeter, the 
poet a rhymester, and the painter a dauber of signs. 

Religion is the mother of art. Let the Christian artist re- 
member this and be true to the high duty his power’s parentage 
imposes on him. 

A thought of the correlative action of spiritual and physical 
influences develops a vastly extended field of fascinating inquiry, 
upon which we cannot enter in the narrow scope of this article. 
But our indication of primary artistic law were incomplete with- 
out a glimpse at the gorgeous realm where fancy, like a happy 
child, disports in innocence and grace. In our physical nature 
we are subject to purely physical influences, so that climate and 
the structure of the land we inhabit exert an irresistible control 
over the technique of art. 

The history of art gives convincing illustration of this truth. 
To the scintillating clearness of the atmosphere, the gorgeous 
verdure of the valleys, and the rugged grandeur of the moun- 
tain-ranges that sentinel a golden sea, must we ascribe the per- 
fect delicacy of form, the voluptuous color united to simple con- 
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ceptions, and the wonderful statical vigor of Grecian art. To 
the humid air, the monotonous plains, intersected with sluggish 
canals, and veiled in a perpetual haze through which glows a 
mellow and lymphatic sun, are we indebted for the sober color- 
ing and obscure forms of Dutch art. In short, physical influ. 
ences, within certain limits, are imperative, but they are always 
subordinate to the spirit, to that intellectual bias that makes the 
most glorious of the Grecian monuments indicate nothing higher 
than its builderg knew—the worship of their own humanity. 
And while we admire the good workmanship of the Dutch 
masters, and amuse ourselves by tracing the influences that pro- 
duced the physical characteristics of their pictures, we seek in 
vain a nobler inspiration than they won from the scenes of 
domestic life their limning made immortal. Even when they 
reach to heroic subjects their inspiration is no less “of the 
earth, earthy,” and it needs no exhaustive analysis to reveal the 
fact that this materialistic spirit was legitimate fruit of their 
religious heresy. 

But we stand before a Fra Angelico or a Raphael, and tech- 
nical criticism is silenced. The spirit of the work speaks as with 
a living voice, and the mind is made majestically reflective by 
the thought of God’s presence, to which that spirit makes ap- 
peal. 

Whether in the rude sculptures and inscriptions of the cata- 
combs; the form and decorations of the basilicas and cathedrals 
of the church’s early freedom and of her glory in the Middle 
Ages; in the new life of the Renaissance; whether in Italy, the 
home of art, or in Asia Minor, or in those regions of the Upper 
Nile where once in tens of thousands the saints of God took 
refuge; in Spain, in France, in Germany, in Holland, in Ireland, 
and in England, wherever the Christian worked in Christian 
faith, let the physical conditions be however divergent and the 
civil life however tumultuous, you find in Christian art one un- 
varying and dominant characteristic—viz., recognition and obe- 
dience of the divine element in human life. So that we say the 
ideal artist is he who, most clearly discerning the true value of 
physical influences, instead of being controlled by them, makes 
them subservient to the better expression of that sentiment of 
supernal beauty which is his birthright asa Christian. Art is a 
universal language, for it has this in common with religion, that 
while religion is the fountain through which flows God’s grace, 
art is the flowery verdure nourished at the fountain’s brink. 


ADRIAN W. SMITH. 
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THE SIGN OF THE SHAMROCK. 


THE SIGN OF THE SHAMROCK. 


INTO the streets of Kilkenny, all paved with marble, as the 
adage runs, rolled at a tremendous gallop an outside car, and 
close behind it rode a youth, booted and spurred, whooping and 
cursing, who seemed to have a spite against the driver and wish- 
ed to worry him into an upset. When they reached the lovely 
bridge that spans the Nore just below the castle of the Or- 
mondes, the car had to slacken speed owing to the high grade of 
the bridge; the horseman, who seemed to have had too much to 
drink, crowded his horse to the left of the car and was about to 
slash with his riding-whip at the driver, when his horse, a mag- 
nificent creature, maddened by such pranks, reared and got his 
forefeet on the parapet. Through instinct or judgment, through 
horsemanship or the pure luck of a drunkard, the ruddy-locked 
youth drove his spurs deep into his steed, and, lifting his head, 
carried him bodily over the side of the bridge into the river. 
Had he done anything else he would have been thrown and the 
horse ruined if not killed ; as it was, nobody was hurt. Setting 
his head to the other side, the dare-devil steered in triumph 
across the little river, glancing delighted at the driver, who had 
scrambled off his seat in horror and was now quaking against 
the stone parapet. 

As the horse scrambled up the other bank a tall gentleman 
in angler’s clothes stood with a young girl watching the scene, 
the man composedly puffing a cigarette, the girl intensely ex- 
cited. 

As he caught sight of the meanly-clad but neat figure, the 
rolls of dark hair, the cheek colored like the wild raspberry blos- 
som, the horseman checked his insolent bravado and looked sud- 
denly serious. 

“Lasarina, by Jove! Just my luck!” And he uncovered his 
curly locks without looking again. 

He walked his good horse to the inn—called from the emblem 
on its signboard The Sign of the Shamrock—dismounted, refused 
to drink with the landlord, who, by the rarest chance, happened 
fora moment to be visiting his own property, and, seizing the 
guest-book, read, “George Quincy Townsend, New York,” 
written in a small, firm hand. Then he walked with none too 
Steady step into the street and betook himself to a boon compan- 
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ion who occupied the extremely unenviable position of generally 
known secret agent in the employ of Dublin Castle. One more 
drink placed him in possession of the fact, vouched for by the 
Castle detectives, that George Quincy Townsend was a genuine 
tourist, who sketched, fished, had nothing whatever to do with 
Irish politics, and enjoyed plenty of means. Then Gerald—for 
that was our squireen’s name—returned to the inn and went to 
bed for an hour; nor were his dreams pleasant, nor did he wake 
otherwise than cursing poverty, cursing his own habits, and re- 
gretting the day he was born. 

On ordinary days Kilkenny is a quaint and musty old town, 
but on days of fair it is glorious. The Castle and cathedral hold 
themselves aloof in the pride of religious and secular aristocracy 
from the town that lies between the hills on which they stand. 
The broad main street that connects them is jammed with home. 
made carts drawn by impossible donkeys, shoals of sheep, flocks 
and bevies of pigs, mournful indignation meetings of heifers, 
and always the accruing and dissolving knots of men in rough, 
long-tailed frieze coats, soft tall hats, and knee-breeches, and with 
rosy-cheeked women in caps, shawls, and thick blue petticoats. 
The strange sing-song of Gaelic rises from many a group, oddly 
intermixed with English more or less be-brogued, and the old 
houses of rich merchants and aristocrats long ago defunct, as well 
as the thatched dwellings of humble citizens, echo to their last 
chamber with thetumult. One might think anything were go- 
ing on except the innocent sale of the products of pasture and 
ploughland. 

The sun fell, but the fair was not over, though men turned 
more readily to the shops where whiskey was sold, and the 
sturdy women were not much behind the men. As the setting 
light crept up the round shaft of the tower that nestles by and 
overtops the old St. Canice’s, Gerald was walking slowly up and 
down the circular street, narrow and high-inwalled, that runs 
about the cathedral close. It was twilight before his eager eyes 
caught Lasarina’s as she reached the head of St. Canice’s Stairs. 
It was a face of dark brown almost black eyes, beautifully-cut 
nose, hair that passed for black but was not, small, firm mouth 
whose one corner was the slightest bit lower than the other, and 
a complexion like cream with Spitzenberg apples in it. There 
was much goodness in the face, a possibility of meekness, but a 
much larger chance of a quick temper. Gerald noticed that 
she did not spring forward holding out her hand, according to 
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“T got a good ducking for my foolishness,” he said, with a 
shade of apology in his voice. 

“ You might have killed your horse.” 

“IT suppose you mean if I’d killed myself I should have been 
no great loss—eh, Lasarina ? 

“I’m thinking you might be doing something better than 
putting dumb beasts to such straits, let alone making a spectacle 
of yourself in the streets and frightening me almost to death.” 

“That I’m no good is sure; it is a thousand times I’ve said 
so, Lasarina, and no girl but you would stick to me—Heaven 
bless you! But what a shame it is, when in all Cork and Water- 
ford there’s not a man but would be happy for the wee-est thresh- 
keen of a drop of a smile from your eye!” 

“ Soothering don’t mend ways.’ 

“JT mean no flattery. It is true as gospel. But though I do 
drink—I know that is what you mean, though you are too kind 
and considerate to speak out—I am not all bad. But I’m going 
from bad to worse. I promised not to touch a drop the last time 
I was in town; and you saw me at the bridge—and the strange 
gentleman—” 

Lasarina covered her face with her shaw] with a very natural, 
very pathetic gesture, as if, not able to deny what he said, she 
spared him the shame of looking in his face. 

He took her head in both hands and pressed his hot lips to 
her brow. 

“You must not love me much. Do you hear?” he cried. 
“No good will come of it. For me, I’m not fit for you to wed ; 
but if, loving me so, you marry another, my face will be coming 
between you and him.” 

The girl started back and warded away the hands which 
groped for her blindly. 

“If that be so, what are you doing here? Why have you 
asked me to come? What means all that has gone before?” 

Her voice was low but decided, and a man less agitated 
would have heard decision there and been warned. 

“You do not care much for me yet, darling,” said he, drop- 
ping his arms helplessly to his sides. ‘ You enjoy your walks 
with the stranger by the river, and appreciate the admiration he 
shows very well, although perhaps he does not speak it freely.” 

“I did not know you were jealous,” said Lasarina. 

“If I am jealous I can still see somebody’s interests besides 
mine—your interests, my own love, which do not lie in a union 
with me.” 
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“Put your mind at rest on that score. You are free to go 
where you wish, love whom you wish, marry when you wish—” 

Gerald bent his head to the storm, but, as it failed to burst 
any further, he replied: 

“Strike again, strike harder, Lasarina! I deserve it all and 
more. But you are to be considered, not I. The man is rich; 
he is in love with you, as any one must be who has seen anything 
of you; he will offer himself to-day, to-morrow—perhaps he 
has done so already?” 

“Go on,” said Lasarina, curling a little lip, which bore a dark. 
ish down upon it. 

“ You will not say? Then he has. But you have not given 
him a final answer, that is plain. In case you do not know much 
about him I think it my duty to tell you all I have learned of 
him.” 

“Qh!” cried Lasarina, with a start, “do tell me about him. 
How kind you are!” 

Gerald turned away to conceal the dismay that overspread 
his face at this interest, but came back doggedly to his task. 

“ Well, then, so far as worldly things go, the man is said to 
be well-to-do. Though an American, he is well-born, rich, and 
seems to be well-bred. The chance for such a husband may not 
occur again in poor, tumble-down Kilkenny during the next hun- 
dred years. If you love him at all, take him and forget me. 
Life is short ; you know what my prospects are. Even if I went 
to America, one can no longer pick up a fortune there in the 
streets. Did I not promise your father to be your friend in all 
ways? I must not swerve because I love you. To be sure, I 
would not advise you thus if you loved meas I do you, ut- 
terly—” 

“Qh! but I don’t,” said Lasarina calmly. 

“That I knew,” said the man, swallowing his words and 
speaking thickly, “ but always hoped against hope.” 

“It’s just this way, Gerald: if I had means I should never 
think of any other man but you; we should wed, and I would 
keep you straight. We might be happy. But, poor as I am, 
what can I do for you but keep you dispirited and morose, and, 
if we did finally marry, be a drag on you? So you see we have 
both reached the same conclusion, and—and—now we must part 
for ever!” 

The girl threw both her arms about his neck and gave him a 
kiss, the like of which had never happened to poor Gerald, 
leaving him benumbed with joy; but the next instant Lasarina 
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was at the top of St. Canice’s Stairs—then was gone. With her 
went all Gerald’s gladness ; misery rose about him like a flood, 
clutched him by the throat, drove him stumbling and blasphem- 
ing up and down the cobble-stones of the little curved street 
with its pitiless blank walls, then cast him contemptuously into a 
corner among some sleeping dogs, that yelped, growled, and fled 
into the town. 

The canon took him for a dog as he passed that way on his 
usual evening stroll. The circular, close street by the cathedral 
was his favorite, for nobody was to be met there save an old wo- 
man or two, who remained speechless from reverence or from 
fear—reverence for his priestly garb, fear lest he should dis- 
cover that they had been begging at the Protestant rectory. 

He came nigh to stumbling over Gerald as he lay there with 
his face hidden in his arm. Something about his spurs recalled 
the scene of the afternoon, for he, too, had witnessed the esca- 
pade. He leaned down, touched the man’s shoulder: 

“Gerald! It is not possible!” 

“Leave me, go away; nothing can make me want to live now,” 
muttered poor Gerald. 

The canon’s voice was vePy stern: 

“Shame on you, to wallow like a dog! If you have no pity 
on your parents and relatives, think of Lasarina!” 

Gerald was on his feet in a moment, looking very sheepish. 

“I—I am sober, father. It was Lasarina—I mean it is all 
over between us. I told her she had better accept him; wasn’t 
I right, father?” 

“Accept whom, my son?” asked the canon, surprised at his 
mistake, and a little mortified. 

“The rich American who wants to marry her—the tall man 
staying at the inn; you’ve seen him fishing in the river, haven't 
your” 

“Yes; but I’ve not seen him at Mass,” said the priest. 

“ He has been making up to her, and asI promised her father 
to be her friend, no matter how it hurt me, and as I hear he is 
rich and all right, we—we agreed that we should part—for ever.” 

“You mean you suggested, and she agreed, like a girl of 
spirit ?”’ 

“ Perhaps—” 

“Well, Gerald, I'll tell you what I think. Drink has taken 
the nerve out of you. You are no better than a sick man, and 
your disease is drink. Now, I like a drop of whiskey myself, but 
I despise a man who makes a beast of himself through whiskey 
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or any other means. Some people despise drunkards and then 
over-eat themselves daily ; they’re just as bad, but not such a dis- 
grace to their kin. Nobody but Lasarina could keep you straight, 
and now you have simply cast her off—all through your tremen- 
dous modesty!” 

“O father, is that fair? May I die if it was not for her good 
I spoke!” 

“Who told you it was best she should marry this man and not 
you? Are you going to interfere in God’s work, the love of two 
young simpletons such as you are, just because you've lost faith 
in Him and in your ability to provide for Lasarina? Here’s a 
fine piece of superfluous generosity! Here’s a man who can ar- 
range things better than Fate! I’m disgusted with ye!” 

They had left the cathedral hill and were on the main street, 
where the fair was still in progress by lamp and torchlight. The 
golden and pink masses of pigs and piglets had shrunk very great. 
ly, but enough remained to fill the street with color and cries. 
The sellers of clothes had shouted and tippled themselves hoarse. 
Just as the canon and his crestfallen friend reached the old town- 
hall, which straddles half across the street, the latter stopped short, 
petrified with horror. Under the arch near a lamp sat the tall 
American with a painter’s box on his lap, sketching a group of 
women who were eagerly discussing the merits of a brace of pigs. 
But who was that by his side, calmly holding his pencils as if— 
as if, poor Gerald thought, she was already his wife? Lasarina. 

The canon himself was not a little disturbed at the sight, for 
such a thing was unheard of in Kilkenny. A girl might as well 
proclaim that she valued her modesty not a straw as parade her- 
self after such a fashion, particularly with a stranger far from old 
or ugly. Indeed, she colored when her eye caught them, slanted 
her face away, and toyed nervously, with one foot behind the 
other like a child caught in the preserve-closet. The stranger 
was too absorbed to know who was looking on; perhaps he did 
not care. When he looked up at Lasarina it was not without a 
certain kindling of his face that showed how much her singular 
beauty pleased him. 

The canon approached, beckoning Lasarina, but Gerald re- 
mained where he was. The girl obeyed, but took care to keep 
the canon between her and her former love, studiously ignoring 
the man from whom she had separated herself for ever. Perhaps 
she felt that henceforth public opinion would denounce Gerald 
should he seek to renew his suit to a girl who had so openly given 
cause for ungenerous remarks. It was the culmination of those 
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walks in the gardens by the river under the walls of Ormonde 
Castle, which had so delighted the gossips of the town that Ger- 
ald had quickly heard all about them. 

“Ts it not late for you to be about the streets, my dear?” 
asked the canon gently, hardly knowing how to approach a mat- 
ter so delicate. 

“Tam with Mr. Townsend,” she answered, keeping her eyes 
onthe ground. “ He is an American,” she added hastily, “here 
for a few days only.” She became almost painfully embarrassed. 
“ He—he has just told me, not an hour ago, something that will 
change my life completely. I am going away with him. He—he 
will call on you, father, to-night—and—I am coming too—for 
your blessing.” 

Her dark cheek crimsoned under the ejaculation of surprise 
the good priest could not suppress, and she gave him one swift, 
half-smiling, embarrassed glance. 

“Lasarina!” said the stranger, without looking round, and 
Lasarina turned and fled to his side with a deprecating look 
at Father Coyne. The latter rejoined Gerald, and the two, 
both moody and preoccupied now, went on toward the inn. 
There the canon stopped, and, taking Gerald’s hand, said to 
him : 

“My boy, good and evil come to us in mysterious ways. 
You may have been right to release Lasarina from her pledges, 
but, now that you have overthrown self and made a sacrifice to 
what you think best for her, I want one more step, and now. 
There are men who can make a verbal promise and keep it ; you 
are not one. But a written promise you dare not, you will not 
break. Put your name there.” 

He drew from his pocket a temperance pledge of the ordi- 
nary kind, forced a pencil into Gerald’s hand, and stood over 
him till he signed. 

“Now,” said he, twisting a wisp of blue ribbon into Gerald’s 
button-hole, “ you have no excuse, even if your best friend urges 
you to drink. Go,my son; perhaps better days await you.” 

Gerald went slinking into the inn as if he were no great hero, 
as indeed he was not; but when the tapster in the little den off 
the haJl winked at him, he showed him the blue ribbon and pass- 
ed on. 

“Whew!” was all the tapster could say. 

At the office his eye caught a letter addressed to himself. It 
bore United States stamps, the postmark of a mining town in 
Idaho, and he thought he knew the hand: 
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“ My DEAR Boy: Take the very next steamer from the Cove 
and travel straight to this town; I havea place for you witha 
good salary and certainty of arise. You may stop long enough 
in New York to engage a wife, for there’s no choice out here, 
and I wouldn’t hamper myself with an Irish girl who doesn’t 
know the customs of the country and will be homesick. This 
is no joke—at least the place and salary part of it. Drop every- 
thing in Kilkenny—Kilkenny will keep—and come at once. I 
enclose you a through ticket and twice as much in a money- 
order as you will need if you are economical. Come, I tell you, 
come at once! Cable day you leave. 

“ MICHAEL CLEARY.” 


If Gerald had been struck by a hammer he could not have 
been more dazed, for along with the emotion of the news and 
the prospect it held out came the flash that it was too late to 
affect Lasarina. Now he thought of it, the letter must have been 
there all the time. Only his unhappy condition from drink and his 
preoccupation concerning Lasarina had caused him to overlook 
it, and in that tavern nobody looked after anything. Out of the 
blue sky—for who could expect to hear from Michael Cleary, 
his cousin and old schoolmate, just that day, when years had 
passed without a word of news either from or of him ?—out of the 
blue sky fell this beneficent bolt, only to find Gerald’s life a 
wreck. So he thought, poor boy, being little versed in love-af- 
fairs and the healing virtues of travel and a new life in a new land 
of clear heavens and majestic scenery. How ill, how stunned 
he felt! how he yearned for death ! 

The rain began to fall presently with that soft suddenness and 
pertinacity it uses in Ireland, and Gerald crept into the dark wait- 
ing-room and lay down on the sofa. Was it too late? Could not 
Lasarina be mollified, taken from the stranger, married—ay, 
married out of hand—and taken with him to America? Cleary 
was joking about the wife, but not entirely. An American wife, 
indeed—not if he knew himself! Where could Lasarina find her 
peer? Who in history, in courts, in beauty-books compared 
with Lasarina ? 

As he lay Mr. Townsend came in, followed by the girl her- 
self. 

“We must go to see the canon now, my dear,” said he, 
“rain or no rain; but I won’t have you wet your feet. I’ve 
ordered a car. If we strike for the steamer to-morrow our 
work with the canon must be done to-night.” 
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“Very good,” said Lasarina a little tremulously. 

“ Poor child!” said Townsend, with the greatest kindness in 
his voice, “I know it is a great step for you; I wish I could give 
you more time. And to leave your native place, your friends— 
oh! I sympathize. But what would you have? Next week, 
next month the wrench would be just as hard.” 

Lasarina was crying softly. 

“ Believe me, I have special reasons for wanting to go at 
once—to-night, if we could. I never want to see Kilkenny 
again.” 

“Ts itso? Why, go we shall, then. It is not such a terrible 
drive over that beautiful road to Thurles, where we can get 
earlier trains to Queenstown. I have umbrellas and wraps; 
with a good nag we'll be there by midnight, have eight hours 
to sleep and one to breakfast, then off to the New World!” 

Every word was a deadly stab to the foolish boy who lay 
clutching the horsehair sofa till his nails broke. Lasarina left 
the room hastily, and presently Townsend went to his chamber 
to pack; then Gerald could escape. He was cold and steady 
now ; his brain seemed to expand and take in the whole globe. 
He saw the New World, the ocean, Queenstown and the waiting 
steamer, the railway, Kilkenny station and the wet streets. He 
walked to the stable, said something to the boy, argued with, 
bullied, and feed him; then, muffled in the driver’s rain-coat and 
with the driver’s hat and neckcloth over forehead and chin, he 
drove the car to the door. 

He sat silent while the boy put Mr. Townsend’s trunk and 
Lasarina’s little box in the well, tied the extra wraps and valises 
on one seat, and helped the girl and the stranger to their seat, 
tucking well round their feet the India-rubber blanket of the 
American. 

“To Canon Coyne’s, driver! I have all the documents here, 
Lasarina,” he continued, “ the letters and photographs. Perhaps 
you had better stay on the car till I have satisfied the canon as 
to who I am and so forth.” 

Nothing more was said, but hardly had the canon’s door shut 
on him when the car moved off, the driver driving furiously. 

“ Where are you going?” cried Lasarina through the rain. 

“Shure to cover, miss,” answered the driver, pointing to the 
old St. Peter’s gate near by, which did indeed afford a good shel- 
ter from the rain. Arriving below the arch, the driver sprang 
eg ran round to Lasarina, threw off his cap, and clasped her 

nees. 
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“For God’s sake, Lasarina, what are you doing? Have you 
promised to marry this man? Is that your errand with him at 
night in Canon Coyne’s house? But what ara I asking ?” 

“ Who was it,” asked Lasarina severely, ‘“‘ who advised me to 
marry Mr. Townsend? What were the words? Oh: ‘It is a 
chance that may not occur again in poor tumble-down Kilkenny 
during the next hundred years.’ And then: ‘If you love him 
at all, take him and forget me.’ I shall not forget those words 
soon.” 

“O Lasarina! I did not know what I was saying. Darling, I 
was suffering then from remorse, self-disdain; for I knew you 
had seen me in the afternoon the worse for liquor. A drunkard’s 
wife—no, I would rather die than see you that.” 

“ Don’t talk so,”’ cried Lasarina. 

“ But see, I am reformed—this time for ever.” And the poor 
boy showed his blue ribbon. “I have not promised only, I have 
signed ; and any man who gets a drop down my throat now will 
have to kill me first!” 

Poor Gerald said “me trote,” for when agitated he lapsed 
into the softest, sweetest brogue imaginable; and so, in truth, 
did Lasarina. 

“ More news!” he cried, fancying from the girl’s silence that 
he had made some impression on her. “ Michael Cleary has 
written tome. Do you mind Mike Cleary, who used to wallop 
the big boys when they slatted me with stones? Well, Mike has 
written that I must come to Idaho in America at once, at once— 
sends me a ticket and enough money, enough money, money— 
for the two of us, darling!” ; 

Here Gerald clasped the india-rubber blanket so hard that 
Lasarina moved uneasily. At last she had a chance to get a 
word in edgewise. 

“ And what is it all to me, Gerald Fitzgerald, when at your 
own bidding we have parted for ever?” 

“O my own true love! you know that had I had that letter 
before we met to-night all would have been well; no cruel 
words would have been spoken ; all our future would have been 
clear. Are you so relentless? It was foolish in me; Canon 
Coyne says so, too. But the folly was on the heart-side, darling. 
Punish me as you will, but,O Lasarina! don’t put the bar of 
matrimony between us. Stave this marriage off; let me prove 
myself a man fit to wear you on my breast. Give mea chance, 
then choose between us.” 

Lasarina sat silent and the rain swished, swished steadily 
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down on Kilkenny. Gerald could hear his heart thump—per- 
haps Lasarina could, too; for the poor boy did not know with 
what desperate grip he held the fair one’s knees. 

“ Quick! drive to the canon’s,” she said at last. Speechless- 
ly obeying, Gerald helped her off and stood by the canon’s door, 
which seemed about to close upon him and leave him on the 
rainy side of luck forever. But Lasarina, from some whim— 
was it to avenge still more the slight he had put on her former 
love for him ?—beckoned him in, and he followed. 

Mr. Townsend looked up wonderingly at the unexpected 
guest, but Lasarina said nothing to explain matters. She stood 
there, suddenly very deep damask crimson, very much embar- 
rassed, and most startlingly beautiful with her wet locks about 
her brow and her cloak half-fallen from her shoulders. 

“Why, Gerald,” said the canon, “have you come to say 
good-by to Lasarina?” 

Gerald was speechless, and the girl was not willing or able 
to help him out. 

Mr. Townsend turned to the canon and said low: “ A brother, 
cousin, or lover?” 

Gerald’s tongue felt like a raw potato, but he managed to say : 

* Received letter—Mike Cleary—good place for me—Ameri- 
ca—going myself—next steamer—” 

“So, so,” quoth Mr. Townsend; “you are off, too. Our 
steamer leaves day after to-morrow ; and yours?” 

Poor Gerald rolled his eyes, whether in embarrassment or 
jealous wrath could not be distinguished. Finally he said: 

“ [f—if Lasarina does not object.” 

The canon could contain himself no longer, but burst into a 
peal of laughter, in which, strange to say, the American joined. 
But the two younger people did not laugh. 

“If Gerald and Lasarina belonged to another class,” said he 
at length, “I should know what their appearance in my study 
meant. But although I know that Gerald has always loved 
Lasarina faithfully, to-day, it appears, he gave her up for ever, 
bestowing her, entirely without her knowledge or consent, in 
marriage upon you, Mr. Townsend.” 

“Well,” said Townsend drily, “I had a cable from one wife 
yesterday. I must have sadder news than that before I wed 
again, even with her little cousin Lasarina.” 

Gerald stared from one to the other with white cheeks, and, 
seeing a smile on Lasarina’s face, dropped on his knees as if he 
had been shot. Placing his hands tightly over his eyes, he 
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showed by the heaving of his’ shoulders that the tears which 
forced themselves through his fingers were wrung from him by 
the agony of a great relief. 

Lasarina slipped forward and knelt by his side, so that her 
dark locks touched his ruddy ones. Mechanically the canon 
stretched out his hands, and from his lips escaped a benediction. 
As he did so George Quincy Townsend, American, heretic, ma- 
terialist, found himself breathing a prayer, and paused surprised. 

CHARLES DE Kay, 





A CHAT ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. WILLIAM BLACK’s name recalls pleasant memories. 
Who can forget the delightful heroines of A Daughter of Heth, 
and A Princess of Thule, or the chivalric, weird, young, and 
unhappy hero of McLeod of Dare? And therefore a new novel 
by a master of the art of fiction, to whom we owe so much plea- 
sure, raises expectations of respite from “the cares that infest the 
day.” Sabina Zembra is the new novel. Sabina is the daugh- 
ter of Sir Anthony Zembra, a very great London magnate. Sir 
Anthony is rich and a personage in society. He objects to his 
eldest daughter’s going into a hospital and becoming a trained 
nurse. But Sabina prefers this mode of life; she objects to din- 
ner-parties, flower-shows, dances, and the other laborious means 
by which people in society contrive to make life intolerable. Sir 
Anthony, therefore, asks her to leave his house, and he gives her 
a fair allowance. After this he, his second wife, and Sabina’s 
step-sisters amuse themselves according to their way, and Sabina 
lives with some very nice, very poor, and very artistic people. 
Sir Anthony’s governess continues to write accounts of his and 
his family’s goings-in and comings-out for the ‘‘ society ” papers, 
and he inspires and enjoys them; but in public he is understood 
never to read these journals: he never sees them until “his at- 
tention is called to them!” 

Sabina’s state of mind is interesting. We almost hope in the 
beginning that she may become a real Sister of Charity instead 
of an experimental nurse. But this hope is soon dispelled by 
the appearance of a wounded bicycle-rider, whom Sabina forces 
Sir Anthony to keep in his house, and whom she nurses. Mr. 
Black tells us that Sabina, working for the suffering, had ‘“ mo- 
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ments of exaltation.” ‘She would sometimes repeat to herself, 
as with a kind of ineffable longing,” the mystic stanza from Ten- 
nyson’s “St. Agnes”: 
“ Break up the heavens, O Lord! and far, 
Through all yon starlight keen, 
Draw me, thy bride, a glittering star, 
In raiment white and clean.” 


He thus describes her state of mind: 


“ But there was little time for self-communing during the continuous 
labor of the long day. Nor was she much given to pitying herself in any 
circumstances ; it was the suffering of others that moved her, and here 
there was plenty of that, only too obvious, all around her. Moreover, she 
was a particularly healthy young woman, and she could bear fatigue better 
than any of her sister non-professionals, although when they got away to 
supper, about half-past eight or nine, and all of them pretty well fagged 
out with the day’s work, they used to joke her about her sleepy disposi- 
tion. It was rumored, moreover, that one or two of the medical students 
who came about had cast an eye on this pretty, tall, benignant-eyed nurse, 
who looked so neat and smart in her belted gown and apron and cap, and 
that they paid a good deal more attention to her than to the patient whose 
condition she had to report to the doctor. But Sabie was impervious to 
all that kind of thing. It was only when she was with the other nurses at 
night that the dimple in her cheek appeared, and that she showed herself 
—as long as her eyes would keep open—blithe and friendly and merry- 
hearted. Perhaps she was only a woman’s woman, after all.” 


The appearance of the young bicycle-rider changes all this. 
Walter Lindsay, a chivalrous and generally admirable young 
artist, becomes a desperate admirer of Miss Zembra, after the 
manner of William Black’s heroes. But William Black’s heroes 
have now a certain old-fashioned flavor—a flavor of the zsthetic 
period that produced Oscar Wilde—and all old-fashioned things 
seem unreal when introduced into modern life. In this way 
the period of Oscar Wilde is really more archaic than that 
of Queen Anne, because the latter is more in fashion than the 
former. Walter Lindsay, like mest literary men and artists, is 
nothing of a Bohemian; Henri Murger would have found no 
pleasure in him. He is an intense young man, as eager to sac- 
rifice everything he possesses to the lady of his thoughts as Ser 
Federigo was to kill his falcon. Nevertheless Sabina marries 
the bicycle-rider, and, instead of becoming the wife of a famous 
London artist with a studio in peacock-blue and gold, she sinks 
into an appendage to the thoroughly selfish bicycle-rider, Mr. 
Fred Foster. Sabina lacks the interest with which Mr. Black 
usually surrounds his heroines. In fact, like Mr. Hardy and Mr. 
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Blackmore, he has lost that peculiarity, delicacy, and indescriba- 
ble quality which made him famous. Fred Foster’s gradual 
descent from mere idle selfishness to active criminality is well 
described. Sabina is forced to endure the amusements of her 
husband, whose diversions are those of the ordinary worthless 
young man about town. Her husband cannot understand her 
not being able to join in his delight in London music-halls, 
where even hereditary legislators have been known to disport 
themselves. Mr. Black gives several examples of the kind of 
gayety in which the patrons of these places delight. One can’ 
easily sympathize with Sabina’s disgust as she sits in a box with 
two of her husband’s male friends. Mr. Black pictures an 
amusement of a great city—an amusement which seems to indi- 
cate a time of decadence: 


“Miss Tremayne was so popular a favorite that even Captain Raby 
condescended to bestow a little attention on her. She was attired in all 
kinds of cheap finery. Her name was Bank Holiday Ann; she was sup- 
posed to be a maid-servant set free for a jollification on Hampstead Heath, 
and she proceeded, in a voice about as musical as the sharpening of a saw, 
to describe the adventures of herself and her companions, there and else- 
where. As these included the getting drunk of the whole party, their 
being locked up for the night, and their appearance before a magistrate 
the next morning, there was no lack of iricident; while the long-spoken 
passages, delivered in a rapid jargon of Cockney accent and Cockney slang, 
seemed to find much favor with the audience, who also heartily joined in 
the chorus: 

‘*¢ Bank Holiday Annie, 

Bank Holiday Ann; 

Up the Heath, 

And down the Heath, 

And round the Heath she ran. 

When the p’leeceman copt her, 

She got him one on the eye ; 

O Annie! I'll tell your mother : 
Oh, fie! Annie, fie !’” 


“*Captain Raby, I wish to go. Do you think you could find my hus- 
band ?’” 


Sabina, high-spirited, high-minded, suffers as her husband 
falls lower and lower. We are moved by the fear that her hus- 
band may break her heart by claiming her child. But asa rule, 
though the novel is well conceived, Sabina does not excite that 
intense sympathy which she ought to excite. We must say of 
William Black, as we said of the author of Springhaven and The 
Woodlanders, that he ought not to write another story until he 
can equal his best work. 
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Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s Roland Blake (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) opens with a spirited picture of army life during the late 
war. Dr. Mitchell has not so far received the appreciation he 
deserves as a novelist. Unlike most modern story-tellers, he has 
a story to tell, and he tells it with directness. For instance, in the 
first chapter the reader is put at once into the action of the story ; 
and at once he gets the clue both to Roland Blake’s manly and 
frank character and to that of the mercenary and treacherous 
evil genius of the book. Dr. Mitchell’s scene is laid during the 
war, and the color of that time is vividly impressed on the read- 
ers mind. This ability to show the spirit of an epoch and to 
make us live iu it is an evidence of high artistic talent, if not of 
genius. The oatelyl study of Octopia Darnell’s love for her 
brother is a finer piece of analysis than one finds in Mr. James’ or 
Mr. Howells’ over-elaboration of the minor emotions that end a 
long way off in action. Octopia Darnell is a Southern woman 
living in New York on the bounty of an old lady. Her brother 
Richard is in the Confederate army. She believes him to bea 
patriot, while he is really a spy, selling Confederate secrets to the 
Northern army. She, loving nothing on earth except him and 
herself—but herself less—is willing to commit mean and veen 
criminal actions for his sake; but when he proposes the very 
treachery she thought it possible for her to do, she starts back. 
She would have committed sin after sin for him, because she be- 
lieved that he was incapable of a dishonorable act. When she 
discovers her brother’s baseness, Dr. Mitchell tells, with keen in- 
sight, the condition of this wilful, contradictory, and yet not ig- 
noble woman: 


“If she only could have thrown herself on some good woman’s breast 
and sobbed out her confession of regrets, remorses, and sorrowful disap- 
pointments, it would have been what she needed. There was no one she 
could seek, and her religion had been but a form, and was commonly put 
away, like a marker, between the leaves of her prayer-hook. Why con- 
fession to another should be comforting is as yet one of the unanswered 
questions of the human heart.” 


It is one of Dr. Mitchell’s best characteristics that he gives us 
the result of his study of human nature. He does not go through 
the contortions of analysis in public. He is not one of those 
literary gymnasts who lift light weights with many simulated 
muscular strainings. Evidences of thought and observation of 
mankind flash every now and then like brilliants from his pages. 
After the climax, when Olive, the very pleasant and unaffected 


heroine, and her betrothed show profound charity. for the 
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wretched Darnell, Dr. Mitchell says of Roland Blake: “A less 
ready and less finely made man would have caused cruel mis- 
chief. Men of practical capacity who are also imaginative are 
advantaged thereby: large ranges of the possible lie open to their 
reason, and the improbable is not set aside as foolish.” 

Roland Blake is an American novel, although the eagle is not 
made to scream, and neither apology nor defiance is assumed 
towards our English neighbors. The production of such works 
is what our literature needs, to save it from becoming hopelessly 
Anglicized or being deluged with snobbery. 

Amaryllis at the Fair (Harper & Brothers) is a story by Rich. 
ard Jeffries. The influence of the reading of American humorous 
writers is marked here—an unusual thing in an English novel. 
Mr. Jeffries tells of an untrained girl living among coarse, selfish, 
and semi-pagan rustics. If there are many such peopleand coun- 
try-places.as Mr. Jeffries tells of in his blunt way, that country 
will, in no long time, need to be re-converted to the rudiments of 
Christianity. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan’s A Look Round Literature (Scribner & 
Welford) is, as might have been expected from the author’s pre- 
vious reputation, impudent, superficial, and impertinent. Inflated 
rhetoric is necessary, in Mr. Buchanan’s opinion, to divert the 
reader’s attention from the fact that he has nothing to say. 
Prometheus is as quickly coated with Mr. Buchanan’s wash of 
words as Victor Hugo, Ouida, schylus, and George Eliot! A 
talk with the latter is included in the volume. To report the 
conversation of a dead person, one ought to have a thoroughly 
reliable memory and a thoroughly unimpeachable reputation. 
The dead are always wrong in a dialogue with the man who lives 
to report it. How few of us could resist the temptation to make 
ourselves more clever than we were in the presence of a celeb- 
rity! How easy it is to polish a repartee that might have been 
uttered, had we thought of it! It will be seen how in this dia- 
logue—which is a good sample of the turgidity of the book— 
“myself” shines. Miss Evans, Mr. Lewes, and Mr. Buchanan 


were the persons present: 





“ George Eliot. We are absolutely the creatures of our secretions. So 
true is this that the slightest disturbance of the cerebral circulation, say @ 
temporary congestion, will pervert the entire stream of moral sentiment. 

“ Myself. All this is doubtless very correct. I hold, nevertheless, that 
the soul, the ego, is invulnerable, despite all temporary aberrations—clouds 
obscuring the moon’s disc, so to speak. 

“ George Eliot. Say rather disintegrations with the very substance of the 
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moon herself. Where the very substance of the luminary is decaying, what 
hope is there for the permanence of your moonlight ? 

“ Myself. The analogy is imperfect ; but, to pursue it, the lunar elements 
remain indestructible, and after transformation may cohere again into some 
splendid identity. 

“George Eliot. Moonlight is sunlight reflected on a material mirror: 
thought, consciousness, life itself, are conditions dependent upon the 
physical medium, and on the brightness of the external development. 
Cogito, ergo sum should be transposed and altered: Sum materies, ergo 
cogito. 

“ ewes. And yet, after all, there are psychic phenomena which seem to 
evade the material definition. 

“ George Eliot. Not one. And science has established clearly that while 
functional disturbance may be evanescent, structural destruction is abso- 
lute and irremediable. An organism once destroyed is incapable of resur- 
rection. 

“ Myself. Then life is merely mechanism, after all ? 

“ George Eliot. Undoubtedly. It is very pitiful, but absolutely true.” 


It is very pitiful, if George Eliot said it. But, notwithstand- 
ing what the spicy Mrs. Carlyle calls her masquerading as an “im- 
proper woman” and her hopeless theories, the expression “ abso- 
lutely true” seems to be a positive touch of Mr. Buchanan’s. 
George Eliot, so far as we can judge from her books, did not 
refuse at least to acknowledge the inexplicable “ psychic phe- 
nomena” of which Lewes is made to speak. A Look Round Lite- 
rature is a book to be avoided. Evil communications corrupt 
good manners. We have lately heard of a scholar who has per- 
mission to read his breviary in Greek, to prevent any injury to 
his Ciceronian style. Similarly A Look Round Literature should 
be avoided, for fear that a good literary taste should be even 
slightly injured by the influence of Mr. Robert Buchanan. 

Mr. Josiah Royce’s novel, Zhe Feud of Oakfield Creek, isa stoi'y 
of California life, perfectly well printed by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., and has a certain force and picturesqueness. It lacks 
literary skill. It is prosy. Cut down to half its present length it 
might be worth attention. Boscowitz, the newspaper proprie- 
tor, is a strongly-drawn type of those Californian chroniclers who 
are land pirates of the worst description. Happily, public opin- 
10n is making them rarer. 

There can be no doubt as to the moral intention of Edna 
Lyall’s books. It is good. In Knight-Errant (Harper & Bros.) 
we have a mixture of Don Quixote and The Heir of Redclyffe. The 
hero of Knight-Errant is the kind of man that good women 
would like all men to be, but whom even good men would find 
rather uncomfortable. Still, the world is better for such ideals 
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as Edna Lyall holds up to it. They may be somewhat sentimen- 
tal—in masculine eyes they may even appear somewhat unreal 
and a little absurd, as women’s heroes in books generally do, 
But they prove the truth that women admire nobility of charac- 
ter in men, as they admire and honor purity among themselves. 
They are a rebuke to that cynicism which the femmes-auteurs en- 
courage—the belief of the prince of cynics, that “every woman 
is at heart a rake.” Carlo Donati, the “ knight-errant,” is the son 
of an Italian patriot—one of those Italian patriots one hears of, 
on whose dying face there had been that “look of faith in renun- 
ciation which was stamped upon the face of his teacher, Mazzini.” 
That “look” is an old “property” with lady-novelists. It has 
been ascribed to Garibaldi, to Cavour, to the charming and beau. 
tiful Victor Emmanuel himself. It is a little worn; it ought to 
be put away with the “strawberry mark” of our ancestors. 
Miss Lyall wants the gentle Italian temperament for her hero, 
but she must make him a Protestant. This is the improbable 
manner in which she manages it: 

“They lived all the year round at the Villa Bruno, and a kindly old 
priest at Pozzuoli taught the boy until he was old enough to go in every 
day to the Gznnasto at Naples. Here he entered into his life-long friend- 
ship with Enrico Ritter, and learned much through his intercourse with 
the German family, whose house became his headquarters when he was in 
Naples. The Ritters, deeming the country life dull for the boy, were con- 
stantly inviting him to stay with them, and giving him brief snatches of 
gayety. Nominally Lutherans, the worthy Germans were practically mate- 
rialists, and it was largely owing to his visits at the Ritters’ that Carlo first 
became dissatisfied with the religion in which his mother had educated him. 
Equally was he dissatisfied with the conventional acceptance of Chris- 
tianity and the real scepticism which prevailed in the Ritter household. 
For a year or two he puzzled his brain over the vexed question; finally he 
took the decisive step and resolved to gonmo more to church. This caused 
much pain to his mother and to his old friend, Father Cristoforo ; and 
though plunging deeply into that sort of worship at the shrine of beauti- 
ful Nature which is the reaction from formalism, he felt a want in his life.” 














He meets an attractive English girl, and— 


“ After a time he formally joined the English Church. Of course he 
had some opposition to encounter, but though his old friend the priest 
shook his head sorrowfully, and though his mother shed tears, and though 
the Ritters chaffed him good-humoredly, his happiness was too great to be 
marred by such things ; besides, they all loved him so well that they soon 
pardoned the obnoxious step which he had taken, and did their best to for- 
get that he was not as they were.” 


And now Miss Lyall has cleared the deck. She could never 
‘have trusted a Catholic hero to be as good—and, in parenthesis, 
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let us say as “ goody”—as Donati becomes. Most Italians who 
know their Italy would look with contempt on one of their fel- 
low-citizens joining the English Church without some solid ma- 
terial consideration; but Miss Lyall prefers to forget this. 
Anita, Carlo’s sister, has married the manager of an opera 
troupe. Anita remains a Catholic, and is, therefore, liable to 
temptation. Her husband is a cross-grained person, and he is 
not always polite to her, although she is his prima donna. Co- 
merio, the first baritone, who is also a Catholic, and who has not 
had the advantage of a Mazzinian training, makes love off the 
stage to Anita. Carlo, therefore, gives up the legal profession, 
which he has studied, and adopts the dramatic profession, which 
he has not studied, and becomes first baritone, in order to pre- 
vent Comerio from making love to his sister on or off the stage. 
He makes a great success as Valentine in Faust. His rendering 
of Valentine’s death-scene might well be adopted by some of the 
present Valentines. Of course it is impossible that Miss Lyall’s 
hero could have bounded into success without hard work and 
long experience, and the young person moved to imitate Carlo’s 
example will soon regret the experiment. Nevertheless, Miss 
Lyall’s idea of how Valentine’s death-scene should be done is 
good, and, carried out, would redeem a situation from the depths 
to which it is ordinarily dragged : 

“Both the singing and the acting in the death-scene were exceptionally 
fine; the mingling of wrath and grief, denunciation and reproachful love, 
which he managed to convey in his last words with Marghérita, appealed 
to all, while at the end he produced a novel effect. With panting breath, 
and with more of sorrow than of anger, he sang, ‘7% morrad tra cenct vil.’ 
Then, suddenly diverted from the -present, he pressed to his lips the cross 
on his sword-hilt which one of his fellow-soldiers held towards him, and 
afterwards, turning again towards Marghérita with a look so beautiful that 
once seen it could never be forgotten, sang with a depth of tenderness the 
brief ‘I die for thee,” kissed her bowed head, with a sort of triumphant 
resignation gasped the last ‘Like a soldier I die,’ and fell back lifeless.” 

Carlo, singing and acting, follows Anita and her husband 
around the world, cutting out the wicked Comerio when he can. 
Anita grows weary of him, and it isno wonder. Why he could 
not have let her husband protect or brought her to a sense of 
her duty by talking a little common sense to her does not appear. 
He suffers and makes sacrifices until Anita dies, singing a snatch 
from Faust : 

“Oh, del ciel angelz immortali ! 
Deh, mi guidate con voi lassu.” 


This over, Carlo marries the attractive English girl who had 
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“converted” him. Comerio, the wicked and vengeful, is dis- 
posed of. But one cannot help .thinking that Carlo’s exasperat- 
ing Church-of-England goodness must have helped to disgust 
the wretched Comerio with that aspect of virtue. And, as he 
saw no other—being acquainted only with papistical Italians, who 
are notoriously wicked—he continued to go to the bad. 

Anthony Trollope’s manly autobiography was so satisfactory 
that it was hoped that Charles Reade, “ novelist, journalist, dra- 
matist,” might have left one. Thackeray was wise in putting it 
out of any man’s power to write an authoritative biography of 
him. Dickens’ reputation has not yet recovered from Forster's 
Life, and it will be hard for some time to come to enjoy any 
of Charles Reade’s books with the remembrance of his Me. 
moir, written by Charles L. Reade and the Rev. Compton 
Reade, in one’s mind. The picturesque Froude has made a 
wreck of Carlyle, and these two friends of Charles Reade have 
made a very piteous spectacle of him. Fancy the capability of 
men for sympathetic biography who could deliberately write 
this : 

“ His contemporaries—those, that is to say, of his undergraduate days 
—have mostly passed away, and it is difficult to form an accurate impres- 
sion of that period of his life. It has been hinted that he was never very 
popular with the Demies’ common room. He could not, as has been said, 
appreciate their port. His manner was individual and unsympathetic ; he 
cared less than little for college gossip or college jokes. Newman amused 
him, but only as a polished buffoon. One or two of the others he did not 
consider gentlemen—an unpardonable sin in his eyes at that time of his 
life. It was Bernard Smith for whom he cherished a sincere affection, and 
afterwards he was positively chagrined when his friend elected to merge 
himself in the Church of Rome, and not only so, but to embrace Roman 
orders. He always spoke of that gentleman as of a brother whom he had 
lost by the sort of misadventure which he could neither comprehend nor 
quite tolerate. He had been imbued with Protestant ideas. His pet divine, 
Chillingworth, was the author of a trite but ill-worded aphorism concern- 
ing the Bible and the Bible only, and he could quite understand any belief 
under the sun—or absolute negation—except popery. Perhaps not a little 
of his acerbity towards all things papistical, a sentiment which he tried to 
veil in Zhe Cloister and the Hearth, may be referred to spleen at losing the 
society, if not the friendship, of Bernard Smith.” 


If Charles Reade said in some moment of mental aberration— 
which moments this biography would lead us to believe were not 
infrequent—that he was “amused by Newman,” judicious biogra- 
phers would have suppressed it. It is plain that the biographers, 
especially the reverend one, enjoyed writing this paragraph. ; 
Charles Reade was, as we all know, a virile and interesting 
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writer. He made money by his novels, and also a great reputa- 
tion. He lost much of the former by his infatuation for the 
stage, and much of the latter by A Terrible Temptation, which 
was considered immoral by some of the critics. It is not a book 
to put into the hands of the young or to be read by anybody 
with profit. Charles Reade probably had strong prejudices 
against the church, but he does not appear in The Cloister and 
the Hearth the foolish bigot which his biographers represent him 
to have been. 

Towards the end of his life Charles Reade became very reli- 
gious. This was after the death of Mrs. Seymour, who had been 
an actress and who was the novelist’s housekeeper. The rela- 
tions between her and Charles Reade, who always preached mo- 
rality violently, excited much comment. His biographers admit 
his disregard for appearances, but say: 


“Mr. Winwood Reade was an avowed atheist, the bitterest enemy of 
Christianity of his age, a man who, on philosophic grounds, despised mo- 
rality. He would have treated a /zazson between his uncle and Mrs. Sey- 
mour, not merely as a matter of course, but as derogatory to neither. Yet 
itis a fact that he went out of his way to assure some of those who were 
most deeply interested in his uncle of his positive conviction that their 
relations were those of friends only. And although Mr. Winwood Reade’s 
views were otherwise devoid of principle or belief, he was truthful invaria- 
bly, and on matters of fact worthy of credit. It is all the more needful zx 
“imine to insist on this, because if Charles Reade’s partnership with a prac- 
tical woman of the world was of the nature of a morganatic marriage, their 
lives were a brazen fraud. For there was no concealment, no dove-cote 
in St. John’s Wood, or other expedient to avoid the gaze of the world; on 
the contrary, the author introduced the actress to his family as the lady 
who kept house for him. He took her to Oxford, and invited his college 
to meet her on the same footing. He would have punished the man who 
dared insinuate that Mrs. Seymour was his mistress. Nay, more, she was 
perfectly free to wed whom she would after the death of her husband, and 
he equally free after that he had amassed fortune sufficient to have enabled 
him to dispense with his Fellowship. Neither did marry. The link re- 
mained unbroken to the end. ‘ Hond soit gui mal y pense.” 


It Is Never Too Late to Mend was the corner-stone of Charles 
Reade’s fortune. Up to the publication of that book he had been 
struggling. A gentleman by birth—his biographers value his 
pedigree fully as much as his work—a Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, and a man utterly without tact, he was not well equipped 
for a rough fight with the world. But he conquered at last—for 
atime. Of the two novels, George Eliot’s Romola and Charles 
Reade’s The Cloister and the Hearth, the latter is decidedly the 
more solid and more accurate piece of workmanship. There 
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is some truth in this rather bitter extract from the biography. 
Apart from its evident prejudice, it is fairly just, particularly so 
in the phrases we have italicized : 


«I can see no trace of George Eliot in the story called Romola, yet 1 
don’t know how to escape the conclusion that it is hers; for a story by 
George Eliot is advertised in the July number of the CornAzi/ and in the 
current number of the Atheneum, and Thackeray is displaced to make 
room for the garrulous lady or gentleman, whichever it may be. 

“ However, after all I am not well read in Georgy Porgy’s works. But 
certainly this does not come up to my idea of her. Is it egotism, or am I 
right in thinking that this story of the fifteenth century has been called 
into existence by my success with the same epoch? If it is Georgy Porgy, 
why then Lewes has been helping her! All the worse for her. The gray 
mare is the better horse. Anyway, I hope this is not the story that Smith 
has,been ass enough to give £5,000 for.” 

“There is an acerbity in this, accentuated perhaps by the conviction 
that his good friend Mr. Smith, whom elsewhere he styles ‘The Prince of 
Publishers’ and ‘That most princely gentleman,’ should lose by Romola. 
Apart from that, the mind which had devoted years of incessant toil to 
this same fifteenth century could but be sensitive of anachronisms and 
conscious of faulty drawing. Of course it was galling to perceive a subser- 
vient press belauding a distorted picture, and far exceeding the praise it 
had grudgingly awarded his own masterpiece. Moreover, if ever there 
lived a man inspired with a passion for justice, it was Charles Reade. . . 
George Eliot, who needed no factitious support, bounced on the stage to 
play to a house crammed in every inch with the clague. The anti-Christian 
ring, which to an almost indefinite extent influences the datly and weekly press 
and the leading magazines, rallied toa man round the strong woman—strong 
in her will, in her animalism, in her command of thought and diction—and 
by a combined effort placed her on a pinnacle; whz/e so subtle was her 
method that the warmest advocates of the very Christianity she held up to 
ridicule were hoodwinked into joining in the general chorus of admiration. 
Charles Reade held her cheap, simply because he realized more acutely 
than the rest the inherent defect of her art; but it may safely be affirmed 
that he would have passed her unnoticed but for the venal pzans that 
deafened his ears and aroused his righteous indignation.” 


Charles Reade’s honest opinion of the theatre was not favor- 
able. This is what he had to say: ‘“‘ Mrs. Pateman—a respectable 
actress. The tender and true affection between her and her 
worthy husband are beautiful to see in a theatre—¢hat den of lu- 
bricity.” 

It is singular, however, that he should, with his keen sense of 
other people’s shortcomings, have associated himself with Mrs. 
Seymour in a manner that had the outward appearance of a 
scandalous arrangement. A man who preached as he did must 
have recognized the force that good example gives to preaching. 
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Charles Reade’s life, well interpreted, would have made an 
interesting and profitable study. As it is, the Memoir leaves us 
in doubt as to the character of a man of strong convictions who 
once wrote these words, so full of Christian hope: 


“«For ever!’ he cried aloud with sudden ardor; ‘ Christians live “ for 
ever ” and love “ for ever,” but they do not part “forever.” They part as 
part the earth and sun, to meet more brightly in a little while. You and I 
part here for life ; and what is our life? One line in the great story of the 
church, whose son and daughter we are; one handful in the sand of time; 
one drop in the ocean of “for ever.” Adieu for the little moment called 
“a life.” We part in trouble; we shall meet in peace. We part creatures 
of clay; we shall meet immortal spirits. We part in a world of sin and 
sorrow ; we shall meet where all is purity and love divine; where no ill- 
passions are, but Christ is, and his saints around him clad in white. There, 
in the turning of an hour-glass, in the breaking of a bubble, in the passing 
of a cloud, she and thou and I shall meet again, and sit at the feet of 
angels and archangels, and apostles and saints, and beam like them with 
joy unspeakable in the light of the shadow of God upon his throne, for 
ever, and ever, and ever.’” 


Mr. Isaacs, that curious Occidental-Oriental romance, gave 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford a celebrity which might easily have 
been evanescent had his first book, according to the rule, been 
his best. But his latest book is his best. Saracinesca—betore 
alluded to in these articles, but now published for the first time 
in America—ought to have a phenomenal success. It has all the 
qualities of a good novel—dramatic action without exaggera- 
tion, natural play of character, truth to nature and experience, a 
full knowledge of life,and that artistic quality, or perhaps we 
might almost say that moral quality, that makes the reader feel 
safe in Mr. Crawford’s hands. For instance, Corona, the stately 
Duchess of Astradente, is never for a moment untrue to the old 
duke with whom she has made a marriage of interest; although 
she knows that the young Priace Saracinesca loves her, she saves 
him and herself from what might have been ruin in every sense. 
Corona conquers temptation by prayer. The various shades of 
Roman politics are drawn by a sure hand. Mr. Crawford is 
the first writer in the English language to present tableaux of 
modern Roman politics with decent impartiality and conserva- 
tive decency. We have had enough of Italian cardonari aureoled 
in Liberal red fire. We have to thank Mr. Crawford for a new 
view of Roman society, but, above all, for a very great novel. 
The book has no nastiness in it. We have already given extracts 
showing its wonderfully vivid power of description and the au- 
thor’s just views of Roman society before the spoliation. 
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The Duke d’Astradente, the old and the young Princ¢s Sara- 
cinesca, Valderno and Del Ferici, represent different political 
opinions. Del Ferici is an ultra-liberal, a treacherous conspira- 
tor, whom Cardinal Antonelli allows to remain in Rome because 
he fancies wrongly that such conspirators are harmless. Del 
Ferici and the younger Prince Saracinesca, who is a large landed 
proprietor, talk of the reforms we used to hear so much about. 
The prince meets Del Ferici’s proposals on the subject of im- 
proving the Campagna with the assertion that things have 
changed since the Campagna was a series of villas. Del Ferici 
says: “Why are the conditions so different? I do not see. 
Here is the same undulating country, the same climate—” 


“*And twice as much water,’ interrupted Giovanni. ‘You forget that 
the Campagna is very low, and that the rivers in it have risen very much. 
There are parts of ancient Rome now laid bare which lie below the present 
water-mark of the Tiber. If the city were built upon its old level much of 
it would be constantly flooded. The rivers have risen and have swamped 
the country. Do you think any amount of law or energy would drain this 
fever-stricken plain into the sea? Idonot. Do you think that if I could 
be persuaded that the land could be improved into fertility, I would hesi- 
tate at any expenditure in my power to reclaim the miles of desert my fa- 
ther and I own here? The plain is a series of swamps and stone-quarries. 
In one place you find the rock below the surface, and it burns up in sum- 
mer; a hundred yards further you find a bog hundreds of feet deep which 
even in summer is never dry.’ 

“* But,’ suggested Del Ferici, who listened patiently enough, ‘suppos- 
ing the government passed a law forcing all of you proprietors to plant 
trees and dig ditches, it would have some effect.” 

“* The lawcannot force us to sacrifice men’s lives, The Trappist monks 
at Tre Fontane are trying, and dying by the score. Do you think I or any 
other Roman would send peasants to such a place, or could induce them 
to go?’” 


Later, Del Ferici, answering Saracinesca’s statement that he 
does not see why an intelligent few should be ruled by an igno- 
rant majority, says that the majority in Italy would be educated. 
Saracinesca asks whether schoolmasters make good governors. 


“*The schoolmasters,’ he says, ‘would certainly have the advantage in 
education; do you mean to say they would make better or wiser electors 
than the same number of gentlemen who cannot name all the cities and 
rivers in Italy-or translate a page of Latin without a mistake, but who un- 
derstand the conditions of property by actual experience, as no schoolmas- 
ter can understand them? Education of the kind which is of any practical 
value in the government of a nation means the teaching of human motives, 
of humanizing ideas, of some system whereby the majority of electors can 
distinguish the qualities of honesty and common sense in the candidate 
they wish to elect. 
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It is refreshing to find sane views of human conduct put into 
such a powerful form as this novel. Saracinesca, printed in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, has been received enthusiastically in Great Bri- 
tain. Mr. Crawford has well employed his great talent and his 
unimpeachable style in helping to strengthen the growing reac- 
tion against the mad policy of Continental theorists. 

The figures in Mr. Crawford’s comedy move with ease and 
naturalness. Corona is drawn with the breadth and nobleness 
of womanhood worthy of the author who painted Diane in that 
other not so unobjectionable book, Zo Leeward. Mr. Crawford 
knows how magnificent are the effects of religion on characters 
naturally noble, and we see this in Corona. All the late books 
by celebrated writers of fiction have been disappointments. Mr. 
Crawford’s Saracinesca alone is an exception. He has doubtless 
reached his acme in it. It would be impossible to go higher with- 
out getting abreast of Thackeray, Manzoni, and—with a differ- 
ence in quality—Nathaniel Hawthorne at their best. 


MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE THRONE OF THE FISHERMAN BUILT BY THE CARPENTER’S SON. By 
Thomas W. Allies. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catho- 
lic Publication Society Co. 1887. 


Mr. Allies has devoted himself for many years to a thorough study of 
the Roman Primacy and the formation of Christendom in the early ages of 
Christianity. He has produced several admirable volumes on these sub- 
jects, and now he has placed a crown on his work by setting forth the roy- 
alty of the See of Peter as it shone forth after the heathen persecutions, 
from the Council of Niczea to that of Chalcedon, from Sylvester to Leo the 
Great, from the beginning of the fourth to the middle of the fifth century. 

Mr. Allies takes his stand upon the testimony which the Council of 
Niczea, by its very organization and by the explicit witness of its decrees, 
gives of the original, primitive, universal foundation and structure of the 
Catholic hierarchy. He shows how this unity of faith and government 
maintained and consolidated itself against the inward struggles of heresy 
and rebellion carried on by usurping civil and ecclesiastical princes. He 
describes the characters and the great works of the heroic intellectual 
champions of faith and legitimate authority in eloquent language. The ar- 
gumentative power and value of the work is of a very high order, and it 
has the interest of the most attractive and instructive kind of historical 
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writing. We cannot tod earnestly commend it to all intelligent readers, 

and especially to Catholics. 

DANTE’S DivINA COMMEDIA: Its Scope and Value. From the German of 
F. Hettinger, D.D. Edited by H. S. Bowden, of the Oratory. London: 
Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1887, 
This work of Dr. Hettinger, extremely well edited and translated, is in- 

tended as an introduction and companion to the study of Dante. The 
Divina Commedia is admitted on all hands to be the greatest of all merely 
human poems as a work of art; and, more than this, it isa deep and widely- 
reaching treatise, embracing an encyclopedia of theology and philosophy 
in their most important bearings on human life and the end of man. Very 
few readers can go below the surface of imagery so as to understand the 
hidden meaning of the poet, without the aid of an expositor. Hence the 
need and value of a work like Dr, Hettinger’s. ; 

Father Bowden’s preface is a composition of great beauty of style and 
fine critical discrimination. In one respect particularly it is of special inte- 
rest and utility. It is well known that Dante was a strong partisan of the 
Ghibellines and a warm advocate of German imperialism, which placed him 
in opposition to the political views and action of the popes and the party of 
the Guelphs, who were their closest and most thorough-going adherents. 
He took poetic vengeance on these political adversaries by putting them 
into his poetical Hell, and consigning them to everlasting torments in the 
dismal abode which he has made to flare and burn with all the lurid light 
and heat of his vivid and sombre imagination. 

In this respect Dante was greatly at fault and deserves severe censure. 
Father Bowden makes a calm and just appreciation of this weak and faulty 
side of Dante’s great and monumental work as the poet of medizval Catho- 
licism. Of course anti-Catholic writers, with their irreconcilable animosity 
against the Papacy, have made the most of it, as they always do of every 
opportunity of turning our own guns upon our citadel. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all Dante’s misconceptions of the exterior and temporal relations of the 
Roman polity, and his passionate resentments against individuals, the 
architectonic idea of his grand poem is essentially and substantially Catho- 
lic, and his genius has erected in the Divina Commedia the most sublime 
monument of medizval Catholicism. In admiration and gratitude to the 
great Catholic poet his errors and mistakes have been magnanimously 
overlooked. Popes, bishops, and all classes of the most devoted adherents 
of the church have vied with each other in doing him honor. His fame 
and glory have increased as the centuries have passed on, and in his own 
sphere of greatness, though he may have two or three compeers, there is 
no one who can vindicate his claim to a higher place. 

There have been thirty translations into English of the Divina Commedia 
published during this present century. Father Bowden gives his prefer- 
ence to Cary’s translation. Among several others which enjoy a high 
repute, that of our countryman, Mr. Longfellow, is one. 

We repeat the remark that those who wish to study the Dzvina Com- 
medta, whether in the Italian or in an English translation, need the assist- 
ance of acommentary. They will find this need amply satisfied in the work, 
which Father Bowden has so well edited, by the eminent .German author, 
Dr. Hettinger. 
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SPIRITUAL CONFERENCES: KINDNESS. By the Rev. Frederick W. Faber, 
D.D. New York: James Pott & Co. 


It is late in the day to say anything new by way of either praise or criti- 
cism of Father Faber, but we may call attention to the cheap but charming 
dress into which his Conferences on Kindness have just been put by a Pro- 
testant publishing house. Considering how uncompromising and out- 
spoken he isin matters of dogma, the writings of Father Faber seem to 
have a peculiar attraction for our separated brethren. His charm for them 
is probably that of sweetness of tone and temper, for he shares it with 
Fénelon, whose Spiritual Letters have also been issued, at a like inexpen- 
sive rate, for the same public. They make one sigh, these little books, so 
carefully printed, so neatly bound, so clear and elegant in type, for a little 
—or a good deal—more care and good taste on the part of some of our 
Catholic publishers. 


THE PASSION AND DEATH OF JESUS CHRIST. By St. Alphonsus de Liguori. 

Edited by the Rev. Eugene Grimm. New York: Benziger. 1887. 

This volume is the fifth of the Centenary Edition, and is entirely devoted 
to the Passion and Death of our Lord. As the preceding volumes have al- 
ready been noticed as they appeared, all that we need say is that the pre- 
sent is quite equal to its predecessors in get-up, etc. 


INTRODUCTORY HEBREW METHOD AND MANUAL; 

ELEMENTS OF HEBREW; 

Hesrew Worp-Lists. By William R. Harper, Ph.D., Professor of Semitic 
Languages in Yale College, Principal of the Schools of the Institute of 
Hebrew. Chicago: American Publication Society of Hebrew; New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886. 

These Hebrew text-books of Dr. Harper are different from those which 
have been heretofore in use. The old method was to take a large gram- 
mar—e,g., that of Nordheimer—and learn and recite the greater part first, 
just as school-boys have been used to do with the Latin and Greek gram- 
mars. Next a Hebrew reader, containing extracts from the Bible, was 
taken up, with the aid of a large lexicon, to be construed in class, and per- 
haps, after this, some books or parts of books from the Bible were studied 
in the same way that Cesar, Virgil, Homer, etc., are usually studied in 
school and college. Some experienced teachers object to this method of 
studying grammar as the principal thing, and classic authors as an illustra- 
tion of the grammar. They think the method should be reversed, and the 
language itself be studied and taught, with the use of grammar to illus- 
trate the language. Dr. Harper follows an inductive method of this kind. 

His manuals are suited for beginners, yet they are intended to give not 

merely an elementary but a thorough knowledge of Hebrew. They in- 

clude lessons, in a progressive series, grammar, the text of the first eight 
chapters of Genesis, a vocabulary and word-lists—in fact, all that a student 
needs until he is ready, if so disposed, to take up the Hebrew Bible by him- 
self and prosecute the study of it to such an extent as he may choose, Of 
course it is necessary that a teacher of Hebrew should examine these manu- 
als for himself, in order to understand fully Dr. Harper’s method and to 
form a judgment of its merits. We merely wish, in this notice, to call at- 
tention to it as worthy of examination by those who are engaged in teach- 
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ing the Hebrew language—a task which, so far as our observation extends, 
has hitherto produced very scanty results, of very little utility to the pupils. 
We hope, however, for better results in the future. 

Other Semitic text-books for the study of the Aramaic, Assyrian, and 
Arabic languages are advertised by the Messrs. Scribner. One of these 
was sent to us for notice, and we take this occasion to make a brief men- 
tion of it. It is an Arabic manual by Prof, Lansing, containing an elemen- 
tary grammar and a chrestomathy. One of his reviewers gives what ap- 
pears to be the testimony of a competent critic to the value of the work : 
“ Prof. Lansing has a thorough practical knowledge of the language. He 
was born in Damascus and lived many years in Cairo, so that, equally with 
English, Arabic is his vernacular. Indeed, I well remember him, as a boy, 
speaking Arabic rather more fluently than English. But he is now an ac- 
complished writer of English, and this gives his manual an advantage in 
clearness and conciseness over any work that I have seen translated or 
adapted from French or German.” 

Those of the Semitic text-books which we have seen deserve the highest 
praise for their excellence as respects typography, and all else that belongs 
to their mechanical execution and convenient arrangement for purposes of 
study and instruction. The beauty of the Hebrew text in Dr. Harper’s 
series is especially noteworthy. ‘ 


TRANSLATIONS FROM HORACE, AND A FEW ORIGINAL POEMS. By Sir 
Stephen E. de Vere, Bart. With Latintext. Second edition, enlarged. 
London: George Bell & Sons. 

The first edition of these very admirable translations included but ten 
of the odes of Horace, the present edition comprises thirty-one ; we Hope 
Sir Stephen will continue putting out new and enlarged editions until he 
has translated into his chaste and beautiful English all that is best worth 
preserving of him whom Thackeray affectionately calls “the dear old 
pagan.” As far as they go, these are, in our opinion, the finest translations 
from Horace in our language. Bulwer has left us very admirable transla- 
tions, but by attempting to be too literal he has failed to preserve much 
of the fine flavor of the odes; there is too much evidence of labor, so 
that often the spirit, the ease, the swing, and grace of the original is lost. 
About the translations of Francis there is too much jingle and sameness; 
they give no idea of the wonderful variety of Horace’s thought and modes of 
expression. But,as every one who has ever attempted to translate Horace 
into verse knows (and there are many who have sweated in vain in the 
lists), his wonderful condensation of thought is extremely hard to catch in 
an English net. Sir Stephen de Vere, as we have said, has succeeded re- 
markably well. He has given us the pith, the kernel of the odes that he 
has translated, and at the same time preserved something of the shell. He 
has kept a golden mean between servile literalness and slovenly para- 
phrase. 

The “ Few Original Poems” are placed between the translations and 
Horace’s original text. They are graceful and replete with a quiet beauty, 
but we think they should have been published in a separate volume ; sand- 
wiched where they are they seem out of place. “Sed nunc non erit his 
locis.’ The lines on “ Charity ” are very beautiful and true, and there is a 
lovely song, “ The Old Thorn.” 
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COMPENDIUM CEREMONIARUM SACERDOTI ET MINISTRIS SACRIS OBSER- 
VANDARUM IN SACRO MINISTERIO. Auctore M. Hausherr, S.J. Editio 
altera, emendata et multis aucta. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

This new edition of the Compendium of the Ceremonies of the Sacred Min- 
istry is excellent. It is well arranged, clear, and succinct, and will prove a 
valuable help to those desiring and needing a knowledge of the subject- 
matter of this little volume. 

THE RITUAL OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. An Essay on the Principles and 
Origin of Catholic Ritual in reference to the New Testament. By the 
Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R. Third edition, Permissu superiorum. 
London: Burns & Oates, Limited; New York: The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society Co. 

This third edition of the book which was originally called Jn Spirzt and 
in Truth has been rewritten and recast. It is solid and most useful, ang 
deserving of high commendation as a mine of sacred learning. 

Is THERE A GOD WHO CARES FOR US? Translated from the French of 
Mgr. Ségur. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 

This dainty little book is a compendium of the best arguments for the 
existence of God. It is written in a style which, for popular instruction or 
for familiar conversation, could hardly be better; and meantime it contains 
the result of the deepest thought and fullest research, It contains but 
seventy-two small-sized pages, yet such has been the author’s genius for 
condensation and his judgment in selection of matter that little more can 
be desired by the average intelligence for even this greatest of themes. 
NUTTALL’s STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. New 

edition, revised, extended, and improved throughout, by the Rev. James 

Wood. London and New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 

The new edition gives new value to this already valuable and well- 
known work. Of a convenient size and clearly printed, it is adequate to 
all ordinary needs. The very excellent phonetic system invented by Dr. 
Nuttall is universally applied in this edition. The arrangement has been 
improved, the vocabulary extended to include words that have lately 
come into current use in science, literature, and common parlance; while 
to the leading word of each group its etymological significance has been 
appended. Some illustrations have been added, and other improvements 
and additions made which enhance the value of the work. 

TEN DoLLars ENouGH. Keeping House well on Ten Dollars a week : How 
it has been done ; howit may be done again. By Catherine Owen. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Ten Dollars Enough appeared originally as a serial in the pages of 
Good Housekeeping. Its good sense, and the practical directions and the 
economical recipes in it, made it very popular among housewives lacking 
abundance of means, so that it has been reprinted in book form. The 
young couple whose story it relates are not supposed to live entirely upon 
ten dollars a week ; they are supposed to have an income of one hundred 
dollars per month, but ten dollars per week pay all table expenses. The 
manner in which this is done is very clearlytold. A great many recipes 

are given, and it is surprising to find how good a bill of fare can be main- 
tained on the small amount laid out for it. The directions given have been 
carried out by many, who express great satisfaction in letters to the editor 
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ing the Hebrew language—a task which, so far as our observation extends, 
has hitherto produced very scanty results, of very little utility to the pupils. 
We hope, however, for better results in the future. 

Other Semitic text-books for the study of the Aramaic, Assyrian, and 
Arabic languages are advertised by the Messrs. Scribner. One of these 
was sent to us for notice, and we take this occasion to make a brief men- 
tion of it. It is an Arabic manual by Prof. Lansing, containing an elemen- 
tary grammar and a chrestomathy. One of his reviewers gives what ap- 
pears to be the testimony of a competent critic to the value of the work : 
“ Prof. Lansing has a thorough practical knowledge of the language. He 
was born in Damascus and lived many years in Cairo, so that, equally with 
English, Arabic is his vernacular. Indeed, I well remember him, as a boy, 
speaking Arabic rather more fluently than English. But he is now an ac- 
complished writer of English, and this gives his manual an advantage in 
clearness and conciseness over any work that I have seen translated or 
adapted from French or German.” 

Those of the Semitic text-books which we have seen deserve the highest 
praise for their excellence as respects typography, and all else that belongs 
to their mechanical execution and convenient arrangement for purposes of 
study and instruction. The beauty of the Hebrew text in Dr. Harper’s 
series is especially noteworthy. ’ 


TRANSLATIONS FROM HORACE, AND A FEW ORIGINAL POEMS. By Sir 
Stephen E. de Vere, Bart. With Latintext. Second edition, enlarged. 
London: George Bell & Sons. 

The first edition of these very admirable translations included but ten 
of the odes of Horace, the present edition comprises thirty-one ; we Hope 
Sir Stephen will continue putting out new and enlarged editions until he 
has translated into his chaste and beautiful English all that is best worth 
preserving of him whom Thackeray affectionately calls “the dear old 
pagan.” As far as they go, these are, in our opinion, the finest translations 
from Horace in our language. Bulwer has left us very admirable transla- 
tions, but by attempting to be too literal he has failed to preserve much 
of the fine flavor of the odes; there is too much evidence of labor, so 
that often the spirit, the ease, the swing, and grace of the original is lost. 
About the translations of Francis there is too much jingle and sameness; 
they give no idea of the wonderful variety of Horace’s thought and modes of 
expression. But,as every one who has ever attempted to translate Horace 
into verse knows (and there are many who have sweated in vain in the 
lists), his wonderful condensation of thought is extremely hard to catch in 
an English net. Sir Stephen de Vere, as we have said, has succeeded re- 
markably well. He has given us the pith, the kernel of the odes that he 
has translated, and at the same time preserved something of the shell. He 
has kept a golden mean between servile literalness and slovenly para- 
phrase. 

The “ Few Original Poems” are placed between the translations and 
Horace’s original text. They are graceful and replete with a quiet beauty, 
but we think they should have been published in a separate volume; sand- 
wiched where they are they seem out of place. “Sed nunc non erit his 
locis.’ The lines on “ Charity ” are very beautiful and true, and there is a 
lovely song, “ The Old Thorn,” 
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COMPENDIUM CEREMONIARUM SACERDOTI ET MINISTRIS SACRIS OBSER- 
VANDARUM IN SACRO MINISTERIO. Auctore M. Hausherr, S.J. Editio 
altera, emendata et multis aucta. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

This new edition of the Compendium of the Ceremonies of the Sacred Min- 
istry is excellent. It is well arranged, clear, and succinct, and will prove a 
valuable help to those desiring and needing a knowledge of the subject- 
matter of this little volume. 

THE RITUAL OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. An Essay on the Principles and 
Origin of Catholic Ritual in reference to the New Testament. By the 


Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R. Third edition, Permissu superiorum. 
London: Burns & Oates, Limited; New York: The Catholic Publica- 


tion Society Co. 

This third edition of the book which was originally called Jz Spirzt and 
in Truth has been rewritten and recast. It is solid and most useful], ang 
deserving of high commendation as a mine of sacred learning. 

Is THERE A GOD WHO CARES FOR US? Translated from the French of 
Mgr. Ségur. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 

This dainty little book is a compendium of the best arguments for the 
existence of God. It is written in a style which, for popular instruction or 
for familiar conversation, could hardly be better; and meantime it céntains 
the result of the deepest thought and fullest research, It contains but 
seventy-two small-sized pages, yet such has been the author’s genius for 
condensation and his judgment in selection of matter that little more can 
be desired by the average intelligence for even this greatest of themes. 
NUTTALL’s STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. New 

edition, revised, extended, and improved throughout, by the Rev. James 

Wood. London and New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 

The new edition gives new value to this already valuable and well- 
known work. Of a convenient size and clearly printed, it is adequate to 
all ordinary needs. The very excellent phonetic system invented by Dr. 
Nuttall is universally applied in this edition. The arrangement has been 
improved, the vocabulary extended to include words that have lately 
come into current use in science, literature, and common parlance; while 
to the leading word of each group its etymological significance has been 
appended. Some illustrations have been added, and other improvements 
and additions made which enhance the value of the work. 

Ten DoLtLars ENouGu. Keeping House well on Ten Dollars a week : How 
it has been done ; how it may be done again. By Catherine Owen. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Ten Dollars Enough appeared originally as a serial in the pages of 
Good Housekeeping. Its good sense, and the practical directions and the 
economical recipes in it, made it very popular among housewives lacking 
abundance of means, so that it has been reprinted in book form. The 
young couple whose story it relates are not supposed to live entirely upon 
ten dollars a week ; they are supposed to have an income of one hundred 
dollars per month, but ten dollars per week pay all table expenses. The 
manner in which this is done is very clearlytold. A great many recipes 
are given, and it is surprising to find how good a bill of fare can be main- 
tained on the small amount laid out for it. The directions given have been 
carried out by many, who express great satisfaction in letters to the editor 
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of Good Housekeeping. If this book can check much of the extravagance 
and waste so common among people of moderate incomes, it will do a very! 
good work indeed. 
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